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INTERVIEWEE : 


James  Frazer 


INTERVIEWER:  Robert  Sterling 
Tape  I,  Side  I 

Sterling:  This  is  an  interview  with  James  Frazer  for  the  Joliet  Junior 

College  Oral  History  Project  by  Robert  Sterling  at  Mr.  Frazer's  home  in 
Homer  Township  on  April  5S  1972  at  seven 'o ' clock  P.M. 

Frazer:  Well,  the  first  thing  I  had  better  tell  you  is  who  I  am.  My 

f 

name  is  James  DeCalvas  Frazer.  I  am  the  son  of  John  DeCalvas  Frazer  and 
Bernice  Garrison,  and  my _ grandfather  was  James  DeCalvas  Frazer.  I  have 
been  trying  most  of  my  life  to  find  out  where,  the  DeCalvas  came  from,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ever  find  out  if  there  was  another  DeCalvas'  in  the 
family  tree.  But  I  have  a  suspicion  that  there  must  have  been  one  some¬ 
where.  The  first  Frazer,  the  Frazer  that  was  the  ancestor  of  our  branch  of 
the  family,  was  DaColin  Frazer  who  came  to  America  in  1685.  He  was  rather 
a  prolifical  gentleman  who  married  three  times.  His  third  wife  was  a- Sarah 
Winworth,  and  one  of  their  sons  was  a  William  Frazer.  We  are  a  descendent 
of  that  William  Frazer.  Other  ancestors  of  the  Frazer  .family  were  .  .  . 
well,  I  can  go  on.  Probably  my  most  famous  ancestor  was  John  Lane,  Sr.,  who 
was  the  manufacturer  of  the  first  steel  plow  that  ever  was  made.  John  Lane 
came  from  Rochester ,’ New  York  to  Illinois  in  1833.  But  to  go  back,  Job  Lane 
was  the  first  Lane  to  come  to  America;  he  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony' 
in  l635.  He  was  15  years  old  at  the  time,  and  was  .an  artisan  by  trade. 

He  built  one  of  the  first  buildings-  for  Harvard,  at  that  time  known  as  Har¬ 
vard  College,  and  donated  it  to  Harvard  College.  John  Lane’s  wife,  who  was 
Lucy  Olmstead,  was  the  first  Olmstead  we  have  a  record  of,  who  came  to 
America  in  1632.  Now  on  my  mothers  side,  I  have  a  number  of  ancestors.  One 
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of  the  first  vas  a  Moses  Cantine;  he  was  a  French  huguenot  merchant.  I 
do  not  know  just  exactly  the  date  when  he  came,  hut  I  could  look  it  up. 

He  left  France  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve  and  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  New  Paltz,  New  York.  Ke  became  one  of  the  so 
called  twelve  directors  of  that  community.  That  was  the  political  desig¬ 
nation  they  had  for  the  governing  body  at  that  time.  The  Garrisons  came 
very  early  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  They  even  left  a  record:  there  is 
a  Garrison  landing  on  Lake  Ontario  that  was  named  after  the  *Garrisons. 

Also,  my  grandmother  Garrison  was  a  Crane,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  re¬ 
cord  shows,  as  being  the  first  time  a  Crane  came  to  America.  The  Crane's 
are  a  very  widespread  family,  and  undoubtedly  some  of  them  were  very 
early.  (slight  interruption) 

/ 

My  mother  was  descended  also  from  a  Sampson  Sammons,  who  the  record  ac¬ 
tually  shows  (by  a  member  of  the  British  Government)  the  first  bullet  was 
fired  at  in  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  He  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  New  York.  His  wife  was  a  Shoemaker,  which  was 
another  prominant  family  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Sampson  Sammons  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jane  Sammons,  who  married  Peter  Cantine.  Their  daughter  Mary  Can- 
tine,  married  Josiah  Garrison,  and-  Josiah  Garrison  was  the  father  of  Can¬ 
tine  Garrison,  my  grandfather  on  my  mothers  side.  He  was  a  Baptist  minis¬ 
ter,  and  she  was  born  at  a  .Four  Corners —  I  imagine  it  was  a  country  church 
where  the  town  of  Wheaton  now  stands.  It  is  where  she  was  born.  I  might 
digress  a  little  to  tell  one  story.  They  served  at  a  number  of  Pastora¬ 
tes.  At  the  time  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  he  was  serving  at  a  Pastorate 
at  New  Berlin,  Illinois,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Springfield. 

My  mother  could  remember  her  father  going  to  town  and  coming  home ,  coming 
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in  the  house  and  saying,  "Helen,  they’ve  shot  Lincoln."  John  Lane,  who 
invented  the  steel  plow,  was  born  on  the  Kennebec  River  in  Maine.  How 
he  got  to  Pittsford,  New  York,  I  do  not  exactly  know.  He  was  a  black¬ 
smith  by  trade,  and  his  first  wife  was  a  widow  with  four  children  and 
they  had  three  children.  The  third  one  died,  and  she  and  this  third 
child  are  buried  in  the  Pioneer  Cemetery  in  Pittsford,  New  York.  He  then 
married  Lucy  Olmstead,  and  they  had  two  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom 
was  my  grandmother.  They  came  to  Illinois  in  1833,  coming  to  Chicago 
on  the  schooner.  When  they  unloaded  and  got  out  in  Chicago,  the  schooner 
raised  out  of  the  water,  and  they  found  that  the  words  "Condemned"  had 
been  painted  on  its  hull.  My  grandmother  remembered  that  they  got  be¬ 
calmed  at  Mackinac  Island,  and  they  got  off.  and  picked  flowers  on  the 
Mackinac  Island  on  the  way  down.  They  stopped  in  Chicago  and  bought  two 
yoke  of  oxen.  And  they  didn't  have,  I  don’t  think,  very  many  family 
possessions.  He  brought  -  all  his  blacksmith  tools,  and  I  think  that 
made  all  the  things  that  one  yoke  of  oxen  could  haul,  and  they  bought  a 
few  more,  and  it  took  them  two  days  to  come  out  to  the  Yankee  settlement, 
crossing  at  Butterfield  ford  in  Lockport,  and  coming  out  to  Homer.  They 
settled  in  an  abandoned  log  cabin  and  finished  it,  onthe  corner  of  what  is 
now  Gougar  Road  and  Seventh  Street  in  Lockport,  where  the  Lane  Monument 
is.  Some  of  the  stories  that  my  grandmother  told:  it  hpd  a  shake  roof; 
she  told  when  she  and  her  sister  slept  upstairs  you  looked  out  of  the 
cracks  between  the  shakes  and  saw  the  stars;  and  sometimes  in  the  winter¬ 
time  the  snow  drifted  down  between  the  cracks  and  you  had  to  shake  the 

snow  off  the  bedquilts  in  the  morning  when  you  got  up.  But  they  managed 

e*\ 

to  exist.  One  of  the  first  things  that  happAed  after  they  came  was  that 
my  great-grandmother  looked  out  and  she  saw  some  Indians  coming.  And, 
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this  looked  pretty  serious.  She  didn't  know  anything  about  them.  So 
they  set  up  two  beds  and  there  was  just  room  for  the  rocking  chair  that 
she  had,  and  she  corraled  the  four  children  in  between  the  two  beds  and 
set  herself  down  on  the  rocking  chair  at  the  end  of  the  two  beds.  I 
don't  know  how  she  thought  she  was  going  to  defend  th£r,  kids  that  way,  but 
anyhow  that's  what  she  did.  But  anyhow,"  the  Indians  were  only  hungry, 
so  all  she  had  to  do  was  get  them  something  to  eat ,  and  they  went  on 

f 

their  way.  That  thing  passed  very  quickly.  Another  story  my  grandmother 
told  me  down  the  road  aways,  where  a  farm  that's  owned  by  Stella  Adel- 
man  today  with  a  stone  house  on  it,  was  owned  by  a  family  named  Mess, 
which  was  a  Scotch  family  from  Scotland.  My  grandmother  remembered  this 
because  the  settlers,  the  early  settlers  set  up  a  school  in  Homer.  The 
Yankee  settlement  set  up  a  school  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road  right  directly  west  of  the  corner  of  Seventh  Street  and  Gougar 
Road  today.  This  is  very  intriguing  to  me,  because  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  the  records  which  my  ancestors  and  the  other  settlers  of  Ho¬ 
mer  Township  made  for  themselves,  and  this  was  one  of  the  things.  I 
think  that  this  was  probably,  if  not  the  first,  surely  one  of  the  very 
first  schools  set  up  in  Will  County.  And  it  is  definite  proof  to  me  that 
education  was  one  of  the  things  that  the  Yankees  of  the  Yankee  settle¬ 
ment  were  very  definitely  interested  in — the  education  of  their  child¬ 
ren.  And  they  have  never  lost  that  interest  to  this  day — the  old 
Yankees  of  Yankee  settlement.  Anyway,  my  grandmother  told  me  the  other 
children  went  to  school  and  came  back  and  picked  her  up;  she  wasn’t  old 
enough  to  go  to  school.  The  Mess  family  had  a  new  baby  directly  after 
they  came  to  America,  and  so  they  picked  her  up  (my  grandmother)  and 
they  all  went  down  to  see  the  new  baby.  She  remembered  this  Mrs.  Mess 
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taking  her  on  her  lap  when  she  got  ready  to  go  home  and  said,  "now  little 
girl,  it  is  going  to  be  awful  lonesome  around  here;  you  tell  your  mother 
to  come  down  and  see  me".  One  of  the  things  that  might  puzzle  persons 
is  why  people  didn’t  endeavor  to  get  (these  first  settlers)  more  land. 

My  great-grandfather  said  he  and  Jireh  Rowley,  who  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  came  with  him,  and  they  looked  around  and  they  said,  "Well, 
there  would  be  a  common  for  them  to  pasture  their  cows  as  long  as  time 
existed",  they  said.  Each  farm  was  self-supporting.  If  yod  got  more 
land  than  you  needed  to  support  yourself,  it  really  was  more  of  a  detri¬ 
ment,  than  it  was  of  an  asset  to  you.  And  yet,  in  two  years,  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  land  in  Homer  Township  was  taken  up.  Homer  Township  was 
an  exceptional  favorable  place  to  settle.  It  had  workable  ground,  it 
had  woods,  and  it  had  water.  And  it  was  an  exceptional  attractive  place. 
In  two  years,  all  the  land  was  taken. 

Wow  go  back  to  myself  a  little.  I  was  born  on  Section  30  in 
Homer  Township  on  Division  Street,  an  old  house  my  grandfather  owned. 

But  I  moved  over  and  lived,  until  I  was  married,  on  Gougar  Road  on  what 
the  old  tim^jk  very  much  insisted  you  should  know  as  Mound  Hawley,  that 
is  the  hill  north  of  the  Barnett  Cemetery.  Now  there  was  a  store  on 
this  hill,  kept  by  one,  Norman  Hawley.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  can  well 
remember  some  of  the  old  timers  telling  me  that  this  store  was  there, 
before  there  was  a  store  in  Chicago.  I  am  very  frank  in  telling  you 
that  I  don’t  believe  that  this  was  so.  I  think  they  got  their  dates  a 
little  mixed  up.  I  think  there  was  a  trading  post  in  Chicago  before  this 
I  will  tell  you  how  I  was  told  this.  But  it  was  one  of  the  very  first 
stores  surely  in  Will  County.  It  was  quite  a  gathering  place  for  people, 
and  one  of  the  things  they  did,  and  one  of  the  things  that  interests  me 
is  that  the  Indians  in  this  county  as  far  as  I  know,  outside  of  being  a 
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trifle  light  fingered, a  .little  theivery,  got  along  pretty  veil  vith  the 
white  man.  One  of  the  things  they  used  to  tell  me  they  used  to  do  was 
to  gather  on  the  vest  side  of  the  store,  and  the  whites  used  to  egg  the 
young  Indian  "bucks  to  have  a  shooting  match  to  see  who  could  shoot  an 
Indian  arrow  the  furthest.  And  they  weren’t  above  wagering  a  little 
money  on  which  buck  could  shoot  an  arrow  the  furthest,  which  proves 
they  were  just  about  like  you  and  I  are  today:  they  liked  to  wager  on 
something  once  in  a  while.  But  this  was  Mound  Hawley.  Now  Mound  Hawley 
in  the  old  days  when  I'm  speaking  of  it,  and  I’m  going  way  back  to  the 
start  of  things  in  Illinois,  deserves  more  than  passing  attention,  be¬ 
cause  the  early  settlers  thought  they  were  going  to  have  a  town  there. 

This  town  was  probably,  they  thought,  going  to  be  called  Aux  Plains. 

Not  Des  Plaines,  not  Aw  Plains,  but  Aux  Plaines.  For  one  thing,  our 
Church  here  in  Marley  was  founded  in  Abram  Snapps ’  cabin,  80  rods  east 
of  the  corner  of  Bruce  and  Gougap  Road.  That,  was  originally  the  Aux 
Plains  Baptist  Church.  They  never  had  a  church.  They  met  in  the  school 
and  in  their  homes,  but  up  on  the  hill  (and  there  were  more  houses  up 
there,  quite  a  few,  there’s  a  record  of  them)  they  had  a  blacksmith 
shop.  After  they  had  this  school  that  I  told  you  about  on  Seventh  Street, 
and  Gougar  Road,  they  all  chipped  in  together  and  built  a  school  house 
on  Hawley  Hill,  called  Mound  Hawley.  They  had  this  schoolhouse  there,  and 
they  had  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  they  had  a  .store,  and  above  all  else,  the 
mail  used  to  come  through  by  horseback.  The  mail  started  from  Danville, 
and  it  came  through  Gougar ’s  crossing,  and  north  through  Mound  Hawley, 
and  went  through  Lockport ,  across  Butterfield's  Ford  and  went  to  Plain- 
field,  They  didn't  stop  at  any  little  way  station  like  New  Lenox. 
(Laughter)  After  the  first  school  we  have  a  record  of,  on  Seventh  Street 
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and  Gougar  Road,  there  was  a  school  set  up  first,  in  Deacon  Asa  Lan- 
fear’s  cowbarn  on  top  of  Mound  Hawley.  My  grandmother  went  to  this 
school,  and  she  told  about  sitting  there  in  the  school  and  they  had  a 
calf  tied  on  the  other  end  of  the  barn  and  the  calf  jumped  around  and 
flicked  its  tail  and  how  that  amused  the  kids.  Then,  they  decided  that 
wasn’t  enough  of  a  school  so  somebody  donated  the  logs  and  the  woods  to 
the  west,  and  they  built  another  schoolhouse  on  the  hill.  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  just  exactly  where  tfyat  school- 
house  was  located.  But  eventually  there  was  a  schoolhouse  built  down 
on  the  corner  of  what  is'  now  Bruce  and  Gougar  Road.  This  schoolhouse  was 
owned  by  the  members  of  the  Aux  Plain’s  Baptist  Church.  They  were  the 
stockholders  in  it.  They  came  to  this  school  at  first  from  way  up  near 
the  center  of  the  town.  And,  it  was  quite  an  asset  to  the  community; 
it  was  the  only  school  around.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  charge 
made  to  the  children  or  tuition,  or  any  formal  charge.  I  think,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  owned,  by  the  stockholders,  they  donated  the 
school.  It  went  on  till  about  1850  when  the  public  schools  were  formed. 

At  one  time  there  were  two  schools  on  the  corner,  and  I  don’t  know  how 
many  children,  but  both*. were  full.  They  had  a  big  attendance.  But  any¬ 
how,  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  school  teacher  in  tlie  Baptist  School, 
so  somebody  burnt  the  schoolhouse  down  to  get  rid  of  the  "chool  teacher, 
which  is  a  real  good  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  school  teacher. 

My  Grandfather  Frazer  came  from  Pittsford,  New  York  about  1848. 

The  first  Frazer  to  come  to  Illinois  was  William  Frazer,  who  married 
Emily  Green.  He  came  in  1834,  and  was  an  older  brother  of  my  grandfather. 
My  grandfather  and  his  brother  Harmon  and  his  wife  came  together,  and  they 
bought  the  piece  of  land  that  the  old  store  set  on.  The  man  that  owned 
the  store  and  his  wife  had  died.  James  and  Harmon  had  been  nurserymen 
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in  New  York,  amongst  other  things,  that  they  did..  The  store  was  in  the  log 
cabin,  and  they  lived  in  the  log  cabin  and  raised  nursery  stock.  One 
thing  that  happened  to  them  was  they  got  their  seed  stock  from  New  York, 
and  they  had  quack  grass  down  in 'New  York,  and  they  weren’t  too  particu¬ 
lar  when  they  got  some  shipments  of  nursery  stock.  They  let  the  quack 
grass  that  came  in  the  roots  of  the  nursery  stock  grow,  and  they  got  the 
quack  grass  started  on  their  farm,  which  was  one  of  the  first  places 
that  the  quack  grass  got  started  in  Northern  Illinois,  I  would  rather 
think.  But  anyhow,  one  of  the  stories  they  told  me,  this  is  before 
the  railroads,  and  the  farmers  used  to  come  from  Eastern  Will  County  after 
the  canal  was  built  clear  to  Lockport  to  market  their  grain.  They  would 
take  a  day  to  come  to  Lockport,  sell  a  load  of  grain  and  then  stay  all 
night.  My  grandfather  told  me  that  many  times  they  would  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  they  would  find  a  string  of  ox  teams  forty  rods  long  waiting- 
for  them  to  get  up  and  dig  apple  trees  for  the  farmers  to  take  back  to 
set  out  on  their  farms  in  Eastern  Will  County.  While  they  are  all  gone 
now,  yet  many  of  the  original  orchards  around  Crete-Monee  and  Frankfort 
and  probably  I  imagine  in  other  townships  in  Eastern  Will  County  and 
Southern  Cook,  came  from  the  nursery  stock  that  my  grandfather  and  his 
brother  raised  in  Homer  Township.  My  grandfather,  though,  only  stayed 
there  a  few  years,  till  18^2,  when  he  went  to  California,  walking  all  the 
way  with  four  or  five  others  to  pan  gold.  He  was  moderately  successful, 
and  very  successful  in  that  what  gold  he  panned,  he  managed  to  get  back. 

He  took  a  steamer  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  walked  across  the  Isth¬ 
mus"  of  Panama,  took  another  steamer  back  to  New  York  and  then  took  the 
train  back  to  Illinois. 

MR.  FRAZER :  Well,  I  was  married  in  1906,  and  I  moved  to  Hadley  in  1907 • 


I’ll  just  tell  you  a  .little  bit  about  the  old  house  that  I  live'  in  here, 
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because  it  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  whole  region.  This  house  was 


built  by  a  man  named  E.  D.  Gorham.  An  aunt  of  his,  Elethea  Allen  acquired 
the  place  in  the  1850’ s.  He  bought  it  from  her,  and  the  house  was  built 
in  1865  and  1866.  The  stone  from  the  house — they  cut  wood  in  the  woods, 
they  hauled  the  wood  down  to  the  old  Pennitentary  on  Collins  Street  and 
hauled  stone  back  from  the  quarry  that  is  North  on  Collins  Street  on  what’ 
known  as  the  Prison  Hill  in  the  quarry.  That’s  where  the  stone  came  from. 
The  stone  mason  that  laid  it  walked  'from  Mokena  back  and  forth  every  day, 
and  it  took  him  best  part  of  the  two  years  to  lay  the  stone.  The  walnut 
woodwork  that  is  in  the  parlor,  the  stairway,  and  the  doorways  was  made 
from  walnut  logs  cut  on  the  premises  and  milled  to  match  the  other  trim 
in  the  house.  The  doors — the  walnut  doors — I  was  told  cost  (this  seems 
almost  funny  today,  but  they  told  this  as  a  matter  of  fact)  $13.00  a  piece 
to  make.  But  in  those  days  an  ordinary  carpenter  got  250  a  day,  and  a 
good  carpenter  got  500  a  day.  So  you  can  imagine  how  much  work  went 
into  these  doors.  Sometime  if  you  ever  get  a  chance,  (you  won?t  get  to 
do  this  ordinarily),  my  daughter  in  Pittsburgh  took  me  to  Albert  Galla¬ 
tin's  home.  You  don't  even  know  who  Albert  Gallatin  was.  Alright,  I 
didn't  think  you  did.  Albert  Gallatin  (interruption)  was  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son's  and  James  Madison's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  History  book 
will  tell  you  he  went  out  to  Western  Pennsylvania  and  got  an  old  farmer 
to ^Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  old  farmer,  my  hat!  He  wasn't  an  old 
farmer,  but  he  got  40,000  acres  from  the  Government.  He  was  a  Swiss  bank¬ 
er.  They  didn't  even  know  if  until  they  run  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line 
whether  it  was  in  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania.  It  has  walls  about  five 
foot  thick,  but  it  is  off  from  the  beaten  path  and  it  is  in  private 
hands  and  is  privately  owned.  It's  a  wonderful  thing  because  it  is 
not  like  Mount  Vernon.  Now  you  go  to  Mount  Vernon  and  if  you've  been 
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there,  you  know  its  all  furnished  .  But  you  know  very  little  of  that's 
Washington^.  They  dug  all  that  up  from  kingdom  come  where  they  could 
replace  it,  and  do  you  know  this  stuff,  (Gallatin's)  is  the  original 
equipment  that  was  there.  It's  "got  the  wallpaper  that  they  imported 
from  France  and  put  on  the  walls.  It's  got  a  French  grand  piano  that 
they  trucked  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  its  got  a  staircase  that's 
almost  a  duplicate,  (gestures  to  his  staircase)  TheyVe  got  a  name  for 
that  form  of  construction.  See  that,  those.  (points  to  wall)  The  wife 
and  I  thought  it  would  always  he  nice  to  take  that  wall  out  and  make 
that  all  into  one  big  room  with  that  staircase  there,  ex.cept  the 
ceiling  is  on  top  of  that  wall,  see,  and  you  take  your  support  out.  They 
got  a  name  for  it.  They  got  a  name  for  that  form  of  construction 
and  that's  got  the  same  form  of  construction.  This  one,  (Gallatin's) 

I  suppose  they  built  for  protection,  with  about  five  foot  walls.  Oh, 
this  thing  has  got  .  .  .  Lafayette  came  to  see  this  guy,  when  Lafayette 
visited  America.  They  got  a  balcony  in  kind  of  a  corner,  and  a  little 
place  that  went  out.  Lafayette  went  out  and  talked  to  the  people  and  has 
a  diary  that  shows  it.  They  couldn't  go  down  to  the  A  &  P  or  the  Giant 
Eagle  and  buy  stuff.  They  had  to  kill  300  chickens  to  feed  all  the 
farmers  that  came  to  listen  to  Lafayette.  (Laughter)  They  got  the  bed 
that  Lafayette  .  .  .  uh,  its  .  .  .  (interruption)  I  think  we  had  to  pay 
$1.50  to  go  through,  but  it  was  well  worth  the  money.  And  even  you  know 
where  that  band  comes  down  on  the  other  side  of  that  baseboard  (points) 
that  guy  here  cut  little  pieces  and  he  put  them  in  there  and  fitted  them 
and  glued  them  in  on  that  one  there.  (gestures)  The  one  that  they  had 
down  there — in  that  nice  home — he  just  sreamed  it  and  bent  it  down  there. 
So  the  guy  that  built  my  house  did  a  better  job,  I  think.  If  you  ever 


get  down  and  look  at  this  giant  ...  if  you  ever  get  down  towards  .  . 
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you  won't  find  it  becuase  it  isn't  on  the  beaten  path,  but  it  is  well 
worth  looking  up  if  you  ever  get  where  you  could  look  it  up.  What's 
next? 

MR .  STERLING :  Who  had  this  home  built?  Was  he  wealthy? 

DAUGHTER:  Albert  Gallatin. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh,  he  was  a  wealthy  .  .  . 

MR.  STERLING:  No,  I  mean  this  one  here.  For  whom  was  this  home  built? 
DAUGHTER :  This  is  Elijah  Gorham's. 

MR .  FRAZER :  He  built  it  to  live  in. 

MR.  STERLING:  He  must  have  had  good  taste. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Yah,  how  far  did  I  got  on  it  now? 

DAUGHTER :  You  were  talking  about  the  walnut  doors . 

MR.  FRAZER:  What? 

DAUGHTER :  He  wanted  to  know  where  he  was.  He  was  just  talking  about 
the  walnut  doors  and  he  just,  had  finished  .  .  . 

MR .  FRAZER :  I  just  had  finished  at  the  doors? 

DAUGHTER :  Yah,  you  just  had  finished  at  the  doors. 

MR .  FRAZER :  I  just  finished  ... 


DAUGHTER :  If  you  want  to  say  something  about  the  stairway,  that's  ok. 
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MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  I  told  about  the  stairway.  Contrary  to  all  popular 
belief,  the  cupola  on  the  top  was  not  put  up  there  to  look  out  for 
marauding  Indians.  (Laughter)  The  first  settlers,  not  exactly  the  first 
settlers,  a -good  many  of  the  settlors  that  settled  in  this  section  of 
the  state  came  from  Massachusetts.  And  the  cupola  was  put  on  along  the 
Atlantic  seaborad  so  that  the  women  and  children  could  go  up  there  and 
see  their  sea ^faring  brothers,  husbands,  and  fathers — to  see  their 
boats  coming  back  that  much  quicker.  So  when  ttey  moved  further  inland, 
they  thought  they  had  to  carry  the  same  form  of  construction  along  with 
them.  And  that  is  the  reason — it  was  just  a  conservative  form  of 
construction.  The  rounded  windows  came  at  the  time  when  the  house  was 
built.  I  was  to  a  lecture  and  the  lady  that  gave  this  lecture  said 
that  this  was  in  vogue  at  that  time.  It  was  an  Italian  form  of  archi¬ 
tecture  that  was  brought  from  Italy  and  was  very  popular  at  the  time  when 
this  house  was  built.  In  actual  money,  this  house  probably  did  not  cost 
very  much  actual  cash.  In  actual  labor,  it  was  extremely  expensive; 
there’s  no  doubt  about  that.  (slight  interruption) 

This  whole  locality,  this  farm  that  I  live  on,  this  eighty  acres, 
was  first  settled  on  by  John  Blackstone,  was  was  quite  a  character  in 
the  early  days.  His  log  cabin  was  in  the  back  end  of  th°  house;  it  was 
just  burned  down  to  the  west  of  me  last  winter.  In  the  back  of  this 
log  cabin  in  August  of  1833,  twelve  people  met  and  formed  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  that  served  this  locality  and  eventually  moved  over  and  be¬ 
came  what  is  today  the  Homer  Congregational  Church.  Blackstone  sold  his 
eighty  acres  and  they  acquired  at  least  enough  to  make  1,000  acres.  A 
Williams  family  settled  here  in  183^.  They  came  from  Hadley,  Massa¬ 
chusetts — they  and  a  Moses  Porter  who  settled  on  the  next  farm  to  the 
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west.  This  Moses  Porter  was  a  doctor,  but  I  don't  think  he  was  the 
first,  yet  undoubtedly  he  was  one  of  the  first  doctors  in  Will  County. 

And,  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  first  settlers  around  Tinley  Park  used 
to  come. down  to  Doctor  Porter  for  medical  assistance  in  the  early  days. 

This  Williams  family  stayed  here;  in  1839 5  and  they  lost  three  of  their 
four  children  through  scarlet  fever,  in  two  weeks.  Also,  Mr.  Williams' 
father,  who  also  lived  here,  died  from  the  shock.  That  fall,  Mrs.  Williams 
started  a  school  in  this  Church — the  Church  that  was  founded  in  John 
Blackstone's  cabin  by  that  time  had  put  up  a  Church  in  Moses  Porter's 
yard.  She  founded  a  school  there.  The  first  winter  the  Williams  family 
history  says,  seventy  pupils  attended  that  school.  Some  of  the  pupils 
coming  as  far  as  from  Wheatland  and  DuPage  Townships  and  boarding  out 
with  farmers  in  the  community  to  go  to  Mrs.  Williams  school,  which  in¬ 
dicates  to  me  that  Homer  was  one  of  the  most  progressive  localities. 

I  cannot  imagine  children  coming  that  far  to  get  to  a  school  if  they  had 
a  school  any  closer.  This  school  ran  till  the  public  school  was 
started  in  1851  or  1852.  This  road  out  front  was,  of  course,  an  old 
stage  road.  It  is  officially,  on  the  plat,  the  Chicago  and  Bloomington 
State  Road.  Some  of  the  old  timers  told  me  that  they  could  remember, 
when  this  house  to  the  west  had  a  hotel  sign  out  in  front  of  it.  It 
wasn't  much  of  an  hotel,  of  course.  One  of  the  stories  that  I  was  told 
was  that  some  wayfarers  stopped  one  night  and  took  their  blankets  from 
their  vehicle  in  and  put  them  across  some  poles  that  were  laid  across 
the  top  of  the  logs,  and  ate  supper.  While  they  were  eating,  supper,  a 
snake  crawled  out  of  the  blankets  and  fell  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
meat  platter  that  they  was  eating  from.  (Laughter)  Yes,  this  is  a 
real  story.  The  stagecoach  that  went  by  here  went  to  Chicago,  through 
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Joliet,  and  Bloomington.  So  this  is  historic  grounds  by  here,  very 
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historic  ground.  One  of  the  things  they  had  was,  they  damned  the  creek 
down  in  what  is  now  Forest  Preserve,  Messenger  Woodland.  From  the  power 
derived  from  the  water  that  was  damned  up,  they  ran  a  sawmill.  Eventually, 
the  neighbors  compelled  them  to  drain  the  lake  out  that  they  made,  be¬ 
cause  they  said  that  that  was  causing  all  the  malaria  in  the  country, 
which  might  possibly  have  been  true.  One  of  the  stories  that  I  also 
was  told,  was  that  back  in  those  days,  there  wasn't  any  banks,  and  if 
you  had  a  mortgage  on  your  farm,  and  you  couldn't  pay  it,  you  was  in 
real,  genuine  trouble.  A  man  named  Granger,  who  owned  the  farm  Warren 
owns  now  on  Gougar  Road,  got  in  that  trouble,  and  he  couldn't  find  any¬ 
body  to  lend  him  the  money  to  pick  up  his  mortgage.  Somebody  told  him 
that  there  was  an  Irishman  working  up  on  this  millpond  who  they  thought 
had  some  money  to  lend  him  to  bail  out  his  farm.  So  he  went  up  to  the 
millpond,  and  they  called  this  Irishman  out  of  the  millpond,  and  he 
agreed  to  lend  him  the  money.  He  reached  down  in  ths  leather  boots 
and  dragged  out  the  money  and  gave  it  to  this  man  Granger  and  managed 
to  help  him  save  his  farm.  This  Irishman  was  Michael  Fitzpatrick's 
father,  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  the  man  who  gave  the  land  to  Lewis  College 
to  start  Lewis  College.  That  is  where  the  Fitzpatrick's  got  their  start 
to  get  their  money  to  buy  their  land,  working  the  millpond  down  in  the 
Forest  Preserve  in  Homer  Township.  One  of  the  other  things  I  was  told, 
one  of  the  biggest  trees,  if  not  the  biggest  tree  in  the  country,  was  a 
big  oak  tree  that  stood  probably  along  what's  now  Bruce  Road  (there  wasn't 
any  road  there  then).  Oak — it  was  an  oak  tree.  They  cut  it  down  for 
lumber  in  this  mill;  it  was  so  big  that  they  quartered  it,  and  a  six  foot 
saw  would  just  reach  through  the  quarters.  That  was  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  biggest  tr.ees  in  the  country.  One  of  the  tallest  trees  in  the 
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country  stood  out  by  my  driveway.  It  was  so  big  that  it  was  rotten 
down  along  the  bottom.  The  kids — the  Williams  kids — had  a  playhouse 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  when  they  first  came  here. 

These  Williams  and  Porters  came  from  Hadley,  Massachusetts.  Of 
course,  the  Williams  were  an  important  family  around  Deerfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Hadley.  The  fact  that  they  came  from  Hadley  was  why  they 
gave  the  name  Hadley,  to  the  Hadley  Four  Corners  down  here.  Where  I 
live  was  known  as  Upper  Hadley.  And  at  one  time,  before  the  Wabash 
Railroad  went  through,  Hadley  was  a  very  important  place.  It  had  a 
Post  Office,  a  couple  of  stores,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  before  1850 
it  had  the  school,  and  a  Church.  At  one  time,  for  a  very  little  while, 
it  had  two  Churches.  Most  of  the  land  around  was  divided  in  lots,  and 
they  came  for  mail  from  clear  up  around  Orland  way.  Before  the  railroad 
went  through  they  came  for  their  mail  clear  over  pretty  near  to  Mokena 
and  and  over  the  north  side  of  the  northeast  corner  of  Homer,  and  it  was 
"really  a  live  and  growing  place.  The  Aux  Plans  Baptist  Church  that  was 
down  in  the  corner  of  Bruce  Road,  or  close  to  the  corner  of  Bruce  Road 
and  Cougar  Road,  held  a  very  close  relationship  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  here  in  Hadley.  And  along  about  1850,  it  even  got  to  the  place 
where  they  held  some  of  their  Church  meetings  in  it.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  went  to  holding  meetings  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Center 
School,  where  Homer  Church  is  now.  The  Aux  Plains  Baptist  Church  moved 
to  Hadley  and  became  the  Hadley  Baptist  Church  and  built  an  edifice  south 
of  the  corner.  This  edifice  served  as  the  Church  home  till  1900  when 
the  Church  moved  to  Marley  and  became  the  Marley  Baptist  Church.  The 
Church  edifice  was  bought  by  a  neighboring  farmer  and  used  as  a  barn. 
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The  Presbyterian  Church  was  moved  down  on  a  farm  across  the  road  from 
the  Forest  Preserve  to  the  south.  That  was  also  used  as  a  barn  on  a 
farm  and  was  afterwards  torn  down.  The  parsonage  of  the  Hadley  Baptist 
Church  was  moved  to  Marley  and  is  still  in  use  as  the  parsonage  of  the 
Marley  Church. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  might  mention  that  I  did  as  a  boy,  I 
remember  one  spring,  rather  a  wet  spring,  my  father  and  his  hired  man 
spent  the  spring  (they  couldn’t  farm  in  the  fields)  digging  a  tile  ditch. 
I  got  up  every  morning  and  went  to  Joliet  and  got  a  load  of  tile  made 
from  the  old  Joliet  Mound.  I  hauled  it  home  and  got  home  by  noon,  took 
it  out,  put  the  tile  in  the  ditch  in  the  afternoon  which  spent  my  after¬ 
noon.  I  did  that  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  every  day.  So  I  can  remember 
hauling  tile  out  of  where  the  old  Joliet  Mound  was.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  might  mention  is  that  I  don’t  think  that  the  Indians  that  were 
around  in  the  early  days  were  any  trouble  to  ’the  settlers.  The  last 
ones  I  was  ever  told  of  was  an  old  buck  and  his  two  daughters  that  lived 
in  a  wigwam  about  a  half  a  mile  east  of  Cedar  Road  on  Division  Street, 
on  the  south  side  of  Division  Street.  An  old  lady  that  was  a  good  friend 
of  mine  told  me  her  mother  lived  over  on  the  north  side  of  what  is  now 
Route  T  on  Parker  Road.  She  came  over  to  this  Presbyterian  school  that 
Mrs.  Williams  ran.  There  wasn’t  any  road,  and  she  came  through  the 
woods,  but  she  told  me  her  mother  said  she  used  to  walk  right  through  the 
Indian  village  when  she  came  to  school.  The  Indians  as  far  as  she  said 
they  helped  the  farmers  with  seedcorn.  They  gave  them  corn  that  was  more 
adapted  to  climate  here  than  anything  they  already  had.  The  last  log 
cabin,  I  might  mention  this,  the  last  log  cabin  that  was  inhabited  in 
the  town  of  Homer,  was  one  used  by  Oscar  and  Jacob  Bump.  It  was  on 
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Section  2k  on  the  Will-Cook  line  in  Will  County  just  south  of  Route  J. 

It  was  over  in  the  field.  It  was  a  log  cabin  with  a  dirt  floor,  and 
they  had  wideboards  on  the  floor.  These  wideboards  they  kept  scrubbed; 
they  were  perfectly  white, cleaner  than  any  women  could  keep  them 
scrubbed,  as  I  could  remember  it.  It  burned  down  a  few  years  ago. 

A  prairie  fire  got  started  a  few  years  ago  and  it  (cabin)  got  started. 

MR.  STERLING:  Did  you  farm  in  this  area? 

-  *■  t 

MR ♦  FRAZER :  Oh  yes,  I  got  a  190  acre  farm  that  I  farmed.  The  biggest 
thing  I’m  proud  of,  I  raised  four  wonderful  girls.  I've  got  three  won¬ 
derful  girls,  three  wonderful  daughters;  I  lost  one.  Well,  I  was  super¬ 
visor  for  thirteen  years  in  Homer  Township.  I  was  school  director  for 
I  don't  know  how  long.  I  was  elected  a  deacon  of  the  Church  in  1907* 

MRS.  PENN:  Did  you  ever  had  to  preach  a  sermon? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh  yes,  I  preached  a  couple  of  sermons  when  they  had  layman 
Sunday.  I  was  a  deacon  of  the  Church  from  1916  or  1917  until  a  few  years 
ago  when  they  elected  me  life  deacon.  They  didn't  have  a  rule  that  you 
could  only  serve  two  terms.  But  I  was  constantly  a  deacon  of  the  Church, 
but  that's  not  very  interesting. 

MR.  STERLING:  You  mentioned  the  Rowley  family,  is  that  the  Rowley  family 
that  still  lives  here? 

MR .  FRAZER :  No,  that  was  Rowley,  Massachusetts.  I  don't  know  about  them. 
As  far  as  .  .  .  They  don't  know  much  about  their  family  history.  They 
don't  know,  they  came  from  New  York,  too.  This  Jireh  Rowley — this  would 
be  Elmer  Rowley's  great-grandfather' — married  John  Lane's  wife's  sister. 
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All  these  Rowley's  were  descendents  from  him.  This  Rowley,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  I  don't  know,  hut  you  wonder  if  it  wasn't  named  for  some  of  them. 
They  don't  know  if  it  was,  they  don't  know.  I  surmise  maybe  it  might 
have  been.  It  was  entirely  possible  it  couhd  have  been,  but  if  it  is, 
they  don't  know  it.  It  was  Rowley,  Massachusetts  (pause)  Colon  Frazer 
settled  at  a  place  and  they  called  it  Frazers  Rock.  There  were  three 
towns  that  come  together,  and  they  called  it  Frazer's  Rock.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  big  rock  somewhere.  But,  I  just  imagine  quite  likely 
that  they  were  Easterners.  The  Rowley's  came  from  (pause)  Jireh  Rowley. 

I  can  give  you  this  (pause)  well,  Jireh  Rowley,  you  see,  was  married  and 
had  a  family.  Then  there  was  my  great-grandmother's  sister  who  married 
a  man  named  Gray.  They  had  five  or  six  children  and  this  man  Gray 
died;  then  the  Gray  family  lived  in  Montreal,  I  think?  I'm  not  too  sure 
about  this,  but  anyhow,  they  got  to  living  in  Pittsford,  New  York,  and 
Jireh  Rowley  married  Gray's  widow.  This  Jireh  Rowley  was  a  contractor 
for  one  thing,  on  the  Erie  Canal  when  they  built  it.  One  of  the  stories 
they  told  about  him  was  that  Governor  Clinton  came  with  some  of  the 
other  big  dignitaries  one  day,  and  Jireh  Rowley  was  kind  of  a  brusque 
fellow  and  he  didn't  know  who  he  was.  I  guess  he  told  them  to  get  the 
hell  out  of  the  way.  (Laughter)  Someone  had  to  tell  him  who  he  was 
getting  brusque  with.  He  got  to  apologizing  all  over  him,  and  I  guess 
Governor  Clinton  said  he  wished  he  had  more  contractors  who  were  as 
industrious  as  him  .  .  .  anyhow  (pause)  Well  then  my  Great-Grandmother 
Lucy  Olmstead  the  Olmsteads  lived  down  in  Connecticut,  went  up  to  Pitts¬ 
ford  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Jireh  Rowley.  She  met  this  widower  John 
Lane  who  had  two  children.  Boy  meets  girl,  and  they  got  married. 
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MR.  STERLING:  How  did  John  Lane  happen  to  invent  the  plow? 
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MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  they  came  to  Illinois,  maybe  I  should  have  gone  more 
into  that.  They  came  to  Illinois  and  could  use  the  old  plows  that  they 
brought,  the  wooden  plow  with  the  steel  sheer.  That  worked  alright,  but 
then  after  the  sod  rotted,  they  got  to  turn  it  back  and  it  wouldn’t 
scour.  They  thought  they  were  going  to  have  to  abandon  the  country  and 
leave  it,  because  they  couldn’t  farm.  So  John  Lane  fiddled  around  (i 
should  have  had  more  information  on  this  with  me)  and  he  went  over  to, 
they  say,  west  Lockport .  I  wonder  about  that.  He  bought  an  old  worn 
out  saw  blade,  and  put  this  steel  saw  blade  on  a  wooden  frame.  He  cut 
the  saw  blade  up  in  strips,  welded  the  strips  together,  and  made  the 
first  steel  plow.  Now  then,  don’t  get  into  this  argument  of  who  made 
the  first  steel  plow,  John  Lane  or  John  Deere.  Our  family  knows  that  John 
Lane  made  the  first  steel  plow.  He  made  it  before  John  Deere  made  a 
plow.  Now,  of  course,  to  me  the  question  is  that  John  Deere  came  to 
Chicago,  and  may  have  came  right  by  here  when  he  went  to  Moline.  Be¬ 
cause  after  all,  1-80  goes  through  from  here  to  Moline.  This  was  a 
stageroad  and  quite  likely,  if  he  stayed,  he  was  a  blacksmith  and  some¬ 
body  might  have  told  him,  "You  ought  to  talk  to  that  Yankee  blacksmith 
over  there.  He’s  making  plows".  John  Lane  afterwards  had  the  plow 
manufactured,  and  at  one  time  he  sent  an  order  of  two-hundred  plows  to 
South  America  at  one  time.  But  he  welded  these  plows  together  and  I’ve 
got  a  picture  in  there  of  a  plow  that  was  supposed  to  be  made  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  by  a  description  his  son  made.  His  son,  John  Jr.,  was  the  man  who  pat¬ 
ented  soft  center  steel.  And  that's  how  come  they  couldn’t  plow.  My 
grandmother  said  the  biggest  thing  that  she  could  remember — but  she  was 


only  a  little  bit  of  a  girl — she  could  remember  how  red  their  faces  were. 
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People  think  it  was  like  going  out  some  morning  before  breakfast,  but 
it  wasn't  that  easy.  He  made  a  plow  and  shaped  it,  it  wouldn't  work, 
come  back,  and  reshaped  it,  and  it  didn't  work,  come  back,  took  it  out, 
shaped  it  again,  time  and  time  again,  before' they  got  the  right  shape. 

But  before  anyone  had  done  it  once,  it  was  awful  hard  to  do.  She  said  the 

/ 

biggest  thing  she  remembered  was  how  sweaty  and  how  red  their  faces  were 
when  they  came  in  to  eat  dinner. 

MR.  STERLING:  How  did  you  get  your  news  at  that  time,  by  the  Post  Office, 
newspaper,  or  word  of  mouth — when  you  first  moved  here? 

MR .  FRAZER :  When  we  first  moved  here?  Oh?  When  I  moved  here!  Well 
my  memory  goes  back  to  .  .  .  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  can  remember  when  they 
first  talked  about  rural  free  delivery.  I  remember  them  sitting  around 
the  grocery  store  and  the  old-timers  saying,  "Bankrupt  the  Government!" 

The  Government,  as  you  know,  isn't  bankrupt  yet.  We  had  rural  free  de¬ 
livery.  I  don't  know  what  the  record  is  ...  We  first  got  rural  free 
delivery  about  1898,  possibly  1900.  You  had  bocces  in  the  Post  Office. 

That  was  in  the  days  everybody,  farmers  and  all,  used  to  go  to  town 
on  Saturdays.  I'll  tell  you  why  they  used  to  go  on  Saturday.  Some  pap¬ 
ers  used  to  publish  a  weekly  paper,  practically  9.11  of  them,  even  the 
big  metropolitan  papers  used  to  publish  a  Saturday  paper.  That  was  kind 
of  a  resume  of  all  the  week's  news.  That's  why  farmers  used  to  go  to 
town  on  Saturdays,  to  get  the  mail  and  buy  the  newspaper  with  the  resume 
of  all  the  news  that  went  on  all  the  week.  That's  the  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  Saturday  as  shopping  day. 

MR.  STERLING:  What  was  the  earliest  newspaper  that  you  can  remember 
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circulating  in  this  area? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh,  I  can  remember.  .  .  I  can  tell  you  of  some  papers. 

I  can  remember  when  we  used  to  get,  when  we  first  went  to  town,  the 
Chicago  Chronicle.  The  Chicago  Tribune  didn-'t  have  a  monopoly  then.  The 
Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Record,  the  Chicago  Herald.  The  Chicago  American 
didn't  come  in  until  some  time  later.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  always 
had  the  monopoly  on  the  afternoon  paper.  Old  Jim  Ferris  published  the 
Daily  News  in  Joliet  and  they  published  a  weekly  Daily  News  then,  a 
weekly  Republican,  also  in  Joliet.  Ira  Copely  wanted  to  beat  Howard 
Snapp  for  Congressman  and  he  started  the  old  Joliet  Herald.  He  bought 
the  news  out  afterwards  and  combined  them  and  the  Joliet  Republican. 

But  the  Daily  News  was  the  one  that — Daily  News  and  daily  Republican — 
were  the  more  popular  ones.  The  Herald  was  started  about  1912  when 
Copley  ran  against  Howard  Snapp.  I  was  Precinct  Committeeman  for  the 
Bull  Moose  gang. 

MR .  STERLING :  Oh,  you  were! 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh  yah,  I've  been  mixed  up  in  more  things  that  I  ought 
to  'fess  up  to. 

MR.  STERLING:  Who  are  the  Presidents  you  can  remember  from  way  back 
then? 

MR .  FRAZER :  The  first  one  I  voted  for  was  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  I  voted 
for  everyone  ever  since. 

MR .  STERLING :  Can  you  remember  when  McKinley  was  assassinated? 


MR .  FRAZER :  Oh  sure,  I  can  remember.  You  know  that  thing  in  there  they 
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sent  out  for  the  last  Historical  Society  Meeting — the  newsletter  which 
they  had  with  all  those  articles  in  there?  One  was  written  by  my  mother, 
did  you  know  that?  One  was  written  by  Bernice  Prazer,  and  one  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Goodnoh.  Did  you  read  them?  Mrs.  Goodnch  was  a  cousin  of  my 
father.  Her  jnother  was  Lucy  Lane  Ramsay.  And  this  Mary  Mess  may  have 
been  the  baby  that  I  was  telling  you  about  that  my  grandmother  went  to 
see.  I  don’t  know.  Anyhow,  it  was  that  Mess  family.  But  I  can  remember 
in  1888  and  .  .  .  Cleveland  was  President  from  1884  till  1888.  Then 
he  ran  against  Harrison  and  Harrison  beat  him. 

MR.  STERLING:  Why  was  that? 

MR.  FRAZER:  Huh? 

MR .  STERLING :  Why  did  Harrison  beat  him? 

MR .  FRAZER :  I  don't  know.  Don't  ask  me. 

MR.  STERLING:  Cleveland  was  elected  again,  wasn't  he? 

MR .  FRAZER :  But  in  1884  Harrison  beat  him,  I  don't  know  why.  (Laughing) 

I  was  just  a  kid,  but  I  remember  my  father  taking  me  downtown.  He  was 
Democratic  Precinct  Committeeman,  and  I  got  a  cap  with  Cleveland  and 
Thurman  on  it.  Thurman  was  Vice-President.  George  Arnold,  that  married 
this  Mary  Mess,  had  a  brother  John.  This  John  Arnold  was  State  Senator, 
and  under  Cleveland  was  a  United  States  Marshall,  and  also  a  big  shot  in 
Democratic  politics.  He  owned  a  clothing  store  on  Ninth  and  State  in 
Lockport,  and  he  gave  my  father  this  Cleveland-Thurman  cap.  Oh,  when  I 
got  old  enough  to  vote,  I  voted  for  Teddy  Roosevelt,  so  he  voted  for 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  too.  I  don't  know  whether  because  I  was  going  to  or  not. 
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So  for  the  rest  of  the  tine  he  was  Republican,  but  before  that  he 
was  Democrat . 

MR.  STERLING:  Can  you  remember  the  Spanish-American  War? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh  sure,  I  was  a  kid  going  to  high  school.  In  1899 9  I 
wasn’t  quite  sixteen  when  I  graduated  from  high  school.  But  one  of 
the  boys,  Charlie  Niedholdt  his  name  was,  belonged  to  National  Guard. 

Of  course  they  called  the  National  Guard  out,  the  first  thing  they  did. 
Well,  they  was  supposed  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  enlist.  You  had 
to  do  it,  or  else  you  were  called  a  yellow  coward  and  everything  else. 

I  was  just  a  kid.  I  wanted  to  enlist  but  my  folks  wouldn't  let  me. 

This  Charlie  Niedholdt  went  into  the  Army.  Oh  sure,  I  remember  the 
Spanish-American  War;  I  remember  it  real,  real  well,  every  detail 
pert ’near,  I  can  give  you  every  detail. 

MR .  STERLING :  What  was  your  reaction  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine. 

MR.  FRAZER:  Well , 

MR.  STERLING:  Was  this  what  really  angered  Americans?  What  were  the 
newspapers  saying? 

i 

MR .  FRAZER :  Of  course,  that  triggered  it  off;  there  was  a  lot  that  went 
on  before.  People  had  thought  we  ought  to  go  in  to  Cuba  and  throw  Spain 
out  before.  There  was  a  lot  of  sentiment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  still 
got  a  lot  of  radical  ideas;  I'm  kind  of  an  ornery  man.  I  still  think 
we  would  have  been  better  off  if  we  had  kept  Cuba  instead  of  making  them 
free.  I  think  Cuba  would  have  been  better  off  today,  too.  She  would 
have  been  a  state  in  the  United  States.  Maybe  I'm  wrong  about  this;  I 
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have  been  wrong  about  a  lot  of  things.  But  maybe  that’s  being  ego¬ 
tistical  about  this.  I  can  see  a  lot  of  faults  in  Democracy.  She’s 
got  lots  of  faults,  but  we’ll  put  up  with  it  until  we  get  something 
better.  Like  Christianity,  its  not  perfect;,  but  we’ll  put  up  with  it 
until  we  get - something  better. 

MR.  STERLING:  There  were  a  lot  of  shocking  things  that  happened  during 
that  period,  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine,  the  President  was  assassinated. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Yah,  that’s  right,  Yah,  that's  right.  McKinley  was  assas¬ 
sinated. 

MR.  STERLING:  Did  people  know  much  about  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  Vice- 
President?  Did  you  know  of  him  before? 

MR .  FRAZER :  They  knew  him,  yes  and  no.  They  knew  about  him,  but  they 
didn’t  know  much  about  what  he  stood  for.  He  was  rather  of  a  dynamic 
personality,  Teddy  Roosevelt  was.  I  was  like  most  of  you  young  guys 
today.  When  you're  young  liberalism  and  new  things  appeal  to  you. 

You  get  conservative  when  you  get  old,  you  know.  He  was  new  blood  and 
I  was  young  when  Howard  Snapp  represented  old  blood  and  old  Joe  Cannon. 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon  was  in  an  old  shoestring  Congressional  District  down 
here  along  State  Road,  Kankakee,  Iroquois,  Vermillion.  Old  Joe  Cannon 
used  to  come  up,  you  know;  sure  he  used  to  come  up  on  the  Illinois 
Central  train,  plug  hat  and  f rocked  coat,  get  up  here  to  Matteson  and 
get  off  the  train,  get  on  a  freight  train,  shed  all  his  finery  and  get 
into  some  old  clothes,  old  boots,  (Laughter)  come  out  here  and  kid 
all  the  farmers  and  dress  like  them  you  know,  and  go  back  up  to  Madison 
to  the  freighthouse  and  put  on  all  his  nice  clothes  (Laughing).  The 
politicians  didn’t  learn  all  the  stuff  yesterday;  they  know  lots  of 
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capers,  I’ll  tell  you.  Don’t  kid  yourself;  they  put  on  an  act.  It 
was  a  real  good  act,  too.  Hey,  you  aren’t  putting  all  this  down  now,  are 
you?  You  would  spoil  my  reputation!  I  won’t  have  a  reputation! 

MR.  STERLING:  We’ll  let  you  edit  the  tape  (short  interruption) 

MR .  FRAZER :  I  used  to  hire  out  to  go  to  work.  I  couldn't  get  a  farm 
so  I  worked  for  Jones’  friend  Smith  down  in  Manteno.  Well,  I  got  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  got  down  to  Joliet,  gets  on  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral,  goes  up  to  Matteson,  takes  the  Illinois  Central  down  to  Manteno, 
and  come  hack.  Big  event  on  the  Michigan  Central;  that  train  runs  two 
ways  a  day.  I  guess  I  was  the  only  passenger  on  it — treated  royalty 
anyhow.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  was. 

MR.  STERLING:  Were  most  of  the  supporters  of  Roosevelt  young  like 
yourself  at  that  time? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh,  no,  there  were  quite  a  lot  of  old  timers  in  there  too. 

MR.  STERLING:  When  he  ran  as  a  Bull  Mooser,  did  you  hesitate  to  support 
him? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh,  no,  that  was  when  I  was  Precinct  Committeeman  for  the 
Bull  Moose. 

MR.  STERLING:  Didn't  it  bother  you  that  it  was  a  third  party? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Adam  Clow,  he  was  an  old  timer — he  run  for  Sheriff.  We 
thought  he  was  going  to  elect  him  by  golly.  Ira  Copley,  he  was  on  and 
afterwards  he  became  a  Bull  Mooser.  He  beat  Snapp.  Of  course,  now  I 
know,  immediately  after  these  guys  got  in,  they  were  the  machine.  That's 
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part  of  politics  you  know.  Just  as  soon  as  you  "beat  the  machine,  then 


you  fellows  have  got  to  set  up  a  machine  right  away.  You  have  got  to 
have  machines;  you  have  got  to  have  machinery  to  run  party  politics.  It 
just  don’t  run  itself.  Don't  kid  yourself. 

MR.  STERLING i  Do  you  think  that's  why  Wilson  won  in  1912? 

MR >  FRAZER :  Yah,  no  doubt  about  it.  It  was  a  split  of  the  Republicans 
between  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  Well,  Taft  was  not  a  very  popular  guy. 

I'll  say  that  was  one  reason  why.  Taft  himself  was  .  .  .  see,  he  was  in 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet.  Well,I  think  one  of  the  reasons  Roosevelt  took 
him  was  that  he  was,  more  or  less,  a  "me  too"  guy.  Roosevelt  thought 
he  was  going  right  along  with  his  policies,  and  he  didn't  so  well.  Yah, 
there's  no  question  there  was  a  division,  of  course. 

MR.  STERLING:  Were  the  farmers  for  Roosevelt?  You  were  a  farmer  at 
the  time? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Yah,  I  was  a  farmer  at  that  time. 

MR.  STERLING:  What  was  his  farm  policy? 

MR .  FRAZER :  No,  I  don't  think  .  .  .  Well,  there  was  no  farm  problem 
in  those  days,  particularity.  No,  in  fact,  the  biggest  change  that  we 
ever  had  probably,  politically,  I  think,  in  my  day,  giving  you  an  old 
man's  opinion,  was  the  election  of  McKinley.  That  really  was  the  turning 
point  of  turning  the  United  States  into  an  industrial  nation  rather  than 
a  farming  nation.  Up  to  then,  we  were  pretty  much  a  rural  nation.  And 
of  course,  we  came  out  of  the  depression. 
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MR.  STERLING:  1893? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Yah.,  1893.  Of  course,  I  veil  remember  that.  Cleveland 
vas  blamed  for  it,  but  Cleveland  vasn’t  to  blame  for  it.  He  didn’t  take 
office  till  March,  and  by  mid  summer  it  vas  going  good.  I  can  remember 
vhen  it  vas  nothing  to  see  six  or  eight  men  tramping  up  and  dovn  the 
roads.  The  farmers  furnished  the  poor  relief  for  the  Depression  of  1893, 
because  they  came  out  in  the  country  and  vent  along,  and  the  farmers 
vould  feed  them  and  .  .  . 

MRS ,  PENN :  Well,  there  vas  plenty  of  that  during  the  last  depression, 
coming  around  to  the  door.  In  fact,  tore  the  doorbell  off. 

MR .  FRAZER :  But  then  that  run  out  after  so  long,  and  they  got  turned 
to. 

MR .  STERLING :  McKinley  beat  Bryan  and  .  .  .  What  kind  of  a  guy  vas  he? 
History  books  say  that  he  vas  young  and  dynamic,  and  a  good  orator,  and 
so  forth.  Did  he  turn  on  a  lot  of  young  liberals  or  not? 

MR.  FRAZER:  Who? 

MR.  STERLING:  Bryan. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  you  knov  it  vas  kind  of  a  funny  time.  The  History 
books  probably  von't  tell  you,  but  it  vas  kind  of  a  funny  time.  Poli¬ 
tics  .  .  .  they  used  to  take  politics  pretty  seriously,  I  think  probably 
more  serious  than  they  do  today.  In  the  1896  election,  you  almost  had 
four  parties.  You  had  the  Gold  Republicans,  Silver  Republicans,  and 


Gold  Democrats,  and  Silver  Democrats.  These  Gold  Democrats  vas  headed 
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by  a  man  named  Palmer,  as  their  candidate  for  President.  And  then  Bryan 
got  up  and  he  made  this  famous  Cross  of  Gold  and  Crown  of  Thorns  speech 
at  the  Democratic  Convention.  All  the  Republicans  then  took  up  the  Gold 
Standard.  They  had  a  lot  of  Rublicans  through  that  ...  a  man  named 
Teller,  I  think  a  Senator  from  Colorado  (bet  you  never  head  of  him)  was 
a  Silver  Republican.  He  was  leader  of  the  Silver  Republicans.  You  al¬ 
most  had  four  parties  at  that  time.  (Laughter)  You  had  Gold  Republicans, 
Silver  Republicans,  Gold  Democrats  and  Silver  Democrats. 

MR.  STERLING:  Where  were  the  farmers?  Where  did  you  stand,  or  your 
father? 

MR ♦  FRAZER ;  Well,  I  wasn't  voting  at  that  time.  See,  I  was  just  going 
to  high  school.  My  father  was  a  Democrat.  He  worked  for  Bryan;  he 
was  Democrat  Precinct  Committeeman  then,  I  don't  think  he  was  too 
enthusiastic.  I  can't  remember  too  well.  He  was  rather  more  enthusias¬ 
tic  for  Cleveland  that  he  was  for  Bryan.  Cleveland  was  a  great  Presi¬ 
dent.  Cleveland  was  a  strong  man.  But  he  just  came  along  and  he  got 
► 

the  blame  for  the  Depression  just  live  Hoover  got  the  blame  for  the 
1929  Depression..  Well,  Hoover  wasn't  to  blame;  whether  the  Republicans 
was  nor  not,  I  don't  know.  But  Hoover,  Hoover  certainly  wasn't  to  blame 
for  the  1929  Depression.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what  Hoover 
wanted  to  do,  the  Republicans  wouldn't  do.  They  had  9.  McNary-Haugen 
Bill,  that  he  wanted  to  put  through.  He  wanted  to  do  something  go  help 
out,  and  the  rest  of  the  Republicans  wouldn't  pass  it.  It  was  something 
too  new,  I  guess.  But  Hoover  did  want  to  do  that. 

MR.  STERLING:  Would  you  mind  just  briefly  starting  back  with  Roosevelt 
and  coming  all  the  way  up  to  the  present  giving  your  reacting  to  differ¬ 
ent  things  that  happened  and  different  Presidents.  Like  World  War  I, 
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how  did  that  effect  you?  When  did  you  hear  about  it;  did  you  volunteer? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh  no,  I  didn't  volunteer.  I  had  three  little  children 
in  World  War  I. 

% 

MR.  STERLING:  How  would  you  compare  that  war  with  World  War  II?  Was 
there  much  popular  support? 

i  » 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh  yes,  it  was  supposed  to  end  all  wars.  I  don't  know; 
it  was  a,  well,  .  .  .  you  ask  me  questions  difficult  to  answer.  I 
would  say  this.  You  know  I  have  been  kind  of  a  student  of  History. 

You  know,  you  read  the  history  book  and  you  would  think  that  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  Colonists'  were  one-hundred  percent  for  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Personally,  I  don't  think  it  was  over  a  third  of  them  if 
there  was  that  many  was  for  Independence.  This  Johnny  Williams,  this 
Williams  family,  they  were  all  Tories.  I  had  any  aunt,  my  mother's 
youngest  sister,  who  married  a  lawyer  in  Souix  City,  Iowa,  and  his  name 
was  Williams.  He  always  told  her,  "You  had  better  not  try  to  get  into 
the  DAR,  they  wouldn't  let  you  in,  when  you  tell  them  your  name  is 
Williams."  But  this  Johnny  Williams  settled  in  this  place  in  183^-. 

His  family  history  says  the  last  thing  he  did  was  to  see  his  Great  Aunt 
Lucretia  who  told  him,  "Always  remember  Great  Aunt  Lucretia  lived  and 
died  a  good  old  Tory."  Of  course  the  other  side  of  it  is,  I  can't  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  British  ...  I  don't  think  the  British  or  a  heck  of  a  lot 
of  them  really  wanted  to  lick  us  Colonists'  very  much.  For  instance, 
that  winter  that  Washington  spent  at  Valley  Forge,  we  read  all  about 
that  in  the  paper,  where  that  damn  British  Army  was  having  a  gay  time 
dancing  in  Philadelphia  and  drinking  and  playing  cards,  and  having  balls. 
It  was  only  twenty  miles  away.  They  had  lots  of  money  and  ammunition, 
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and  they  could  have  went  over  and  wiped  out  Washington  like  nothing,  if 
they  wanted  to  do  it,  most  any  Saturday  night.  (Laugher)  Most  any 
weekend. 

MR.  STERLING:  That  would  have  ruined  the  story. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  don’t  you  belive  it?  If  they  really  wanted  to,  they 
could  have  walked  out  there  and  wiped  them  out  most  anytime.  They  sure 
as  heck  didn't  want  to  or  they  could  have  wiped  out  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge.  How  could  he  have  stopped  them?  From  all  the  stories,  they  spent 
all  winter  making  guns  and  ammunition  and  so  forth.  They  didn't  have 
nothing  to  fight  with;  and  they  was  ragged  and  tagged  and  .  .  . 

MR.  STERLING:  Have  you  heard  any  stories  of  people  who  were  against 
the  Civil  War  in  this  area,  or  were  most  people  for  it? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  I  think  most  people  were  for  the  Civil  War-most  young 
folks  anyhow,  that  I  know  of.  They  were  mostly  for  the  Civil  War.  Of 
course  there  was  quite  a  few  of  the  old  Germans  that  were  kind  of  a- 
gainst  World  War  I.  -That  was  one  thing  that  caused  a  lot  of  trouble — 
not  trouble.  Feeling  never  cropped  out  that  much.  You  couldn't  blame 
them  in  a  way.  They  still  had  their  old  home  ties  with  Germany.  They 
came  over  here,  and  of  course,  most  of  the  old  ones  are  gone  now,  but  a 
lot  of  them  are  left.  A  lot  of  the  old  Germans  that  had  come  from 
Germany  were  still  living  then;  they  were  born  and  raised  in  Germany, 
and  you  couldn't  blame  them  much  in  a  way.  But  we  did  blame  them  a  lot. 

MR.  STERLING:  Was  there  much  feeling  about  submarine  warfare?  Did  peo¬ 
ple  think  that  was  a  sneaky  way  to  conduct  war? 
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MR .  FRAZER ;  I  can't  remember  that  they  did  that  very  much,  I  can’t 
remember . 

o 

MR ♦  S T ER  L I  PI  G :  What  vere  the  1920 's  Like?  We  read  a  lot  about  the  roar¬ 
ing  20’ s.  What  do  you  remember  about  it? 

% 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh,  I  can't  remember  that  the  1920’s  vere  such  a  roaring 
20’ s.  Of  course,  ve  did  have  kind  of  a  boom  for  a  vhile,  and  ve  did  have 
a  couple  of  busts  during  the  20’ s.  Land  vent  up  to  a  great  big  price, 
got  up  to  $250.00  an  acre,  then  vent  dovn,  ku-plunk.  Yes,  it  did.  It 
got  up  to  $250.  an  acre. 

MR .  STERLING :  What  do  you  remember  about  the  Presidents  during  that 
period — Harding  and  Coolidge? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  Harding  vas  kind  of  a  non-de script  guy,  I  vould  say. 
Coolidge,  I  don’t  knov. 

MR.  STERLING:  Hov  did  Harding  die?  Hov  vas  it  reported  in  the  papers? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Alvays  pretty  veil  covered  up.  I  don’t  knov  really  if  the 
truth  vas  ever  told  to  this  day.  Died  suddenly,  and  that  vas  it.  You 
didn't  knov  anything  about  .  .  . 

MR .  STERLING :  They  vere  just  stalling  to  uncover  some  of  the  scandal 

■* 

during  his  .  .  . 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  yes,  the  President’s  daughter.  That  didn't  come  out 
until  year  aftervards.  And  Coolidge,  Silent  Cal.  I  don’t  knov.  We, 
of  course,  had  a  time  in  there  that  ve  could  elect  some  Republican 
Presidents,  but  I  didn't  think  they  .  vas  anything  to  brag  about. 
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MR.  STERLING:  You  were  Democratic. 

MR .  FRAZER :  I  was, Republican.  No,  I  was  Republican  all  the  way. 

MR.  STERLING:  Your  father  was  Democrat? 

MR.  FRAZER >  Well,  he  got  to  be  Republican  too.  I  was  a  Republican 
supervisor . 

MR.  STERLING:  They  were  a  lot  different  than  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

MR .  FRAZER ;  No,  I  was  Republican;  I  was  Republican  Supervisor.  A 
matter  of  fact,  I  voted  for  him.  (Coolidge)  But  I  think  he  was  stark 
lucky  that  we  didn’t  have  anything  radical  come  up.  I  think  we  really 
drifted  the  eight  years  Eisenhower  was  President.  It  was  about  what  we 
did. 


MR.  STERLING:  Were  politics  far  removed  from  people  during  that  time? 
You  didn't  have  television,  and  .  .  . 

MRS .  PENN :  How  did  you  like  how  the  Kennedy's  got  in? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Listen,  I'll  give  you  my  opinion.  Whatever  else  can  you 
say  for  Jack  Kennedy,  he  got  out  and  worked  to  get  in.  That's  why  he 
got  in. 

MRS ♦  PENN ;  Where  did  they  get  their  money,  bootlegging,  how  did  you 
.  .  .  (interruption) 

MR .  FRAZER :  Don't  argue  with  me  about  he  got  his  money.  But  listen, 
I'm  going  to  give  Jack  Kennedy  credit.  He  got  out  and  worked;  that's 
how  he  got  there.  He  tramped  that  West  Virginia  Primary;  he  tramped 
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the  streets  and  the  byways  at  night  and  got  out  and  worked  for  it.  Now 
that’s  all  there's  to  it;  that  is  what  I  think.  With  Politics,  if  you 
want  to  be  a  success,  you  have  to  work  at  it  nowadays.  I  guess  ...  I 
don’t  know. 

% 

MR.  STERLING:  What  do  you  remember  of  the  Depression  of  1929?  You  were 
still  on  the  farm,  weren’t  you? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  personally  .  .  .  this  is  a  personal  matter.  It 
happened  that  we  got  through  kind  of  lucky. 

MRS ■  PENN :  It  got  through,  but  I  didn’t  know  when  it  was  over  with. 

MR .  FRAZER :  I’ll  tell  you  what.  We  had  a  bunch  of  chickens,  and  I  had 
some  cows,  it  just  happened  we  drifted  into  it.  One  day  I  was  haying, 

I  guess,  a  car  drove  in — I  guess  two  cars.  It  was  a  bunch  of  Jews  from 
Chicago,  not  that  Dm  against  Jews.  They  wanted  to  buy  some  eggs  and 
wanted  to  know  if  they  could  camp  out  and  eat  supper.  We  let  them,  and 
kind  of  struck  up  a  friendship.  They  brought  some  friocds  out,  and,  from 
that  time  on,  we  got  a  bunch  of  egg  customers.  We  used  to  raise  chickens, 
and  we  killed  the  chickens,  and  we  had  cream- and  milk,  and  we  sold  cream 
and  milk  at  retail  prices.  We  had  people  coming  out;  and  I’m  telling 
you  boys,  that’s  just  what  got  us  through — but  we  got  through  with  re¬ 
tail  prices.  Somebody  coming  out  every  week  right  straight  through. 

We  got  through  till  19^3,  and  that  was  when  my  daughter,  who  lives  down 
in  Morris,  got  married.  Then  my  wife  .  .  .  her  heart  went  bad,  and  we 

j 

had  to  give  it  all  up.  We  just  threw  it  away,  and  that  was  it.  Well 
that’s  the  way  we  got  through  the  Depression.  I’ll  be  honest  with  you, 
we  never  felt  the  Depression  so  baJ  as  some  of  them  who  sold  oats  for 
1Q<£,  15<£  a  bushel,  and  corn  for  15<^  a  quarter.  That  didn’t  bring  you 
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no  money.  But  we  just  got  through  that  way,  and  we  had  plenty  of  money 
to  spend  all  the  while. 

MRS .  PENN :  Eight  o'clock  coffee  at  18 <j>  a  pound,  you  know.  The  same  with 
round  steak.  God  knows  I  was  fetched  up  poor,  hut  we  didn't  like  round 
steak  very  well — too  tough.  And  now  they  want  a  dollar  for  a  pound  of 
that  tough  steak. 

I 

MR .  FRAZER :  Don't  you  know  if  you  can  get  some  real  good  round  steak, 
the  round  steak  is  the  steak  that's  got  the  flavor? 

MRS.  PENN:  No! 

MR.  FRAZER:  Yes! 

MRS.  PENN:  I  know  that. 

MR .  FRAZER :  But  it's  got  the  hest  flavor  of  any  steak.  It  ain't  the 
tenderest  steak,  I  won't  say  that. 

MR.  STERLING:  What  was  your  feeling  toward  Franklin  Roosevelt?  History 
hooks  are  full  of  the  New  Deal.  What  did  the  people  at  that  time  think 
about  it? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  I  ain't  going  to  tell  you  what  the  people  thought 
of  him.  I  think  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  a  whole  lot  of  than,  was  an 
opportunist.  Like  Social  Security,  a  whole  lot  of  the  things  that  he 
did  was  things  that  was  going  to  come  anyhow.  He  came  on  the  bandwagon 
and  rode  on  it  and  got  credit  for  them.  Oh,  we  had  a  lot  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  Republicans  who  was  just  too  darn  conservative.  I  was  one  of  them. 
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I  voted  on  the  Republican  ticket,  hut  they  were  too  conservative.  Like 
Social  Security,  Social  Security  was  coining,  how  I  can  tell  you  there’s 
some  things  about  Social  Security  that  aren’t  just  right,  but  Social 
Security  has  done  right  well  by  an  awfhll  .  .  .helps  an  awful  .  .  .  Let’s 
admit  it  now  folks.  If  you  don’t,  I'll  take  you  and  show  you  some  people 
who  its  doing  an  awful  lot  of  good  for  today.  Ain't  I  right?  I  got 
two  old  line  conservative  Republicans,  one  of  them  is  dead,  a  cousin 
of  mine,  and  another  one  living  down  in  Kankakee.  Both  of  them  have 
told  me  within  the  last  few  years,  "thank  God  for  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt."  And  they  were  old  line  Republicans  that  fought  him,  but  they 
was  tickled  to  get  that  damn  .  .  .(here’s  one  of  them  laying  right 

there  that  ain't  cashed  yet) Social  Security  check  coming  in  every 
month.  But  I  don’t  think  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  such  a  bad  guy 
myself.  I  think  he  was  kind  of  a  pretty  good  kind  of  a  guy. 

MR.  STERLING:  What  were  some  of  the  things  that  he  did  that  people 
didn't  like?  Social  Security  was  one  at  that  time. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Social  Security  was  one  that  a  lot  of  people  didn’t  like. 
Yah,  Social  Security  was  one  of  those  things  that  we  didn’t  like.  And, 
well,  a  lot  of  people  think  he  ran  us  into  World  War  II,  which  maybe 
he  did  a  little  bit  to  help  us  run  in.  But  I  don't  know  if  that  was 
such  a  bad  thing  either.  If  he  hadn’t  run  us  in  World  War  II,  we  might 
have  a  worled  dominated  by  Germany  today.  I’m  wondering  right  today 
is  Nixon  doing  the  right  thing  pulling  out  of  Viet  Nam.  I’s  just  won¬ 
dering;  I’m  not  advocating  nothing.  I’m  wondering  too,  if  we  get  out 
of  there,  and  Russia  and  China  back  up  North  Viet  Nam,  they  are  going 
to  take  over  South  Viet  Nam  and  Combodia,  and  Laos,  and  all,  just  as 
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sure  as  shooting.  The  Communists  would  have  taken  over  Indonesia  if 
we  hadn’t  been  over  there  in  Viet  ham.  I’m  not  sure  .  .  .  You  guys 
may  be  around  but  seventy-five  years  from  now,  I’m  not  sure  that  the 
History  books  ain't  going  to  say  that  the  day  the  United  States  started 
to  deteriorate  and  become  a.  second  rate  power  was  the  day  that  Nixon 
commensed  to  pull  the  troops  out  of  Viet  Nam.  You  listen  and  see. 

I'm  not  too  sure  that  I'm  right,  by  any  means.  When  you  get  old,  you  . 
know,  you  aren’t  sure  yoiire  right.  When  you^re  young,  you  are  sure 
you're  right.  When  you  get  old,  you  have  been  wrong  so  many  times 
you  ain't  sure  you're  right.  I:vm  not  sure  I'm  right  about  this. 

MR.  STERLING:  Out  of  all  the  Presidents  that  you  can  remember,  which 
one  was  the  best  loved? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Which  was  the  best  loved? 

MRS .  PENN :  They're  all  run  down  after  they  have  been  dead  twenty  years. 

MR .  STERLING :  Which  was  the  most  disliked? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh  gosh,  I  don't  know.  Let's  see.  I'd  hate  to  say  which 
was  best  loved.  That  would  be.  .  .  Well,  listen,  I  would  have  to  say 
that  probably  the  most  admired  President  was  Eisenhower.  Just  like 
Stevenson  said  before  he  died,  one  of  the  mistakes  he  made  was  running 
against  a  military  hero  for  President.  Eisenhower  was  a  great  military 
leader;  I'll  agree  with  that.  I  think  he  was  a  great  military  leader, 
but  as  President,  I  don't  think  he  was  any  great  shucks  at  all.  I 
think  more  people  probably  admired  Eisenhower  than  any  other  President 
we  have  had.  And  I  think  probably  more  people  would  jump  on  me  for 
saying  this  thing  than  anything  else.  But  probably  you  had  better 
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suppress  that.  (Laughter)  Suppress  that  remark.  I  would  say  that 
probably  more  people  thought  more  of  Eisenhower  than  any  other  Presi¬ 
dent  that  .  .  . 

MR.  STERLING:  He  was  almost  America's  Winston  Churchill? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Yah,  I  think  that  of  Eisenhower,  of  all  the  Presidents  that 
I  have  known  of,  and  I  have  known  them  pretty  well  .  .  .  You  can't  to¬ 
day  .  .  .you  can't  hardly  imagine  the  hatred that  people  had  for  Grover 
Cleveland,  when  he  went  out  of  office.  And  it  came  because  they  blamed 
Cleveland  for  that  Depression  of  1893.  That  was  why  it  was — that  was 
what  he  was  blamed  for. 

MR.  STERLING:  Do  you  remember  the  Populist  Party? 

MR .  FRAZER ;  Oh  yes,  yes.  I  can  remember  the  Populists,  lots  of  them. 

Of  course  I  liked  Cleveland,  and  he  had  lots  of  guts.  You  don't  re¬ 
member.  (it  don't  get  in  the  History  books  very  much)  the  Pullman 
strike.  If  we  had  more  like  him  and  if  we  had  more  like  my  grandson 
down  here  .  .  .  You  know  they  had  that  strike  on  Pullman  and  the  unions 
were  going  to  stop  the  trains  from  running.  Mr.  Cleveland  said  he  was 
going  to  put  the  troops  on,  T'You  stop  those  trains,  troops  are  going 
to  put  a  few  bullets  in  you."  They  knew  he  meant  it.  The  trains 
moved  too;  they  didn't  stop  the  trains.  Like  the  grandson  of  mine, 

Shut '  that  off  now. 

MR .  STERLING :  You  were  active  in  local  politics  as  a  supervisor  and 
so  forth.  We re  there  any  real  good  races  locally? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh,  I  don't  know  if  we  ever  had  any  very  good  ones.  They 
have  been  pretty  much  cut  and  dried  you  know.  It  has  been  .  .  .  Now 
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it  is  getting  so  that  we  have  got  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

MR.  STERLING:  Mostly  Republicans? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Mostly.  Used  to  be  Republicans^  Yah,  this  town  has  al¬ 
ways  been  Republican. 

MR.  STERLING:  Is  that  right? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Yah,  rock-ribbed  Republican  town.  Now  we  are  getting  an 
inflex  of  city  population. 

MRS .  PENN :  The  thing  that  is  so  boring  is  the  trouble  in  Ireland. 
Isn't  it  sickening,  it  has  been  going  on  for  how  long? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Four-hundred  years. 

MRS .  PENN :  I  wonder,  didnlt  those  Irishmen  change  their  religion? 

I  wonder? 


MR.  FRAZER: 

MRS.  PENN: 

MR.  FRAZER: 


Some  of  them  did  in  the  Northern  part. 

Well,  that's  what  is  causing  the  war.  (Laughter) 

Yah,  I  don’t  know  whey  they  are  still  fighting  over  there. 


I’m  sure.  .  . 

MRS .  PENN :  I  think  itfe  terrible. 

MR.  FRAZER:  I  do  too.  I  can't  see  it,  just  .  .  . 

MR .  MANHEIM :  Mr.  Frazer,  you  mentioned  before  that  you  graduated  from 


high  school  when  you  were  sixteen. 
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MR .  FRAZER ;  I  wasn't  sixteen,  I  was  fifteen. 


MR .  MANHEIM :  Well,  I  was  thinking,  my  dad  who's  sixty-three,  went  to 
high  school  in  Chicago  in  the  1920' s.  If  you  were  going  to  college,  they 
gave  you  four  years,  if  you  weren't  going,  they  gave  you  two  years. 

Was  that  the  system  that  they  used  out  here,  only  two  years  of  high 
school  unless  you  were  going  to  college?  How  did  they  work  the  school 
system? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Ho,  the  way  I  worked  it,  I'll  tell  you.  My  mother  was  a 
school  teacher.  She  came  out  from  Chicago,  and  I  guess  I  prohahly  was 
ready  for  second  or  third  grade  when  I  got  ready  to  go  to  school.  Any¬ 
how  I  got  through  the  grades.  I  remember  the  eighth  grade;  in  our  whole 
class,  there  were  only  two  girls,  and  a  hoy  and  myself.  God,  we  got 
through  the  eighth  grade  by  January.  The  grade  school  teacher  went  and 
got  us  some  high  school  studies.  She  gave  us  high  school  studies  all 
the  rest  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  grade.  So  the  first  year  in 
high  school,  like  a  kid,  I  goes  to  high  school  and  never  tells  them  I 
had  any  of  it.  So  I  had  taken  all  the  studies  I  had  all  over.  I 
didn't  have  to  study.  That's  how  I  got  through  by  starting  so  much 
quicker.  I  took  four  years  in  high  school,  same  as  anybody  else. 

MR.  MANHEIM:  When  you  mention  that  young  age,  I  wondered  if  it  was  the 
same  system  they  used  in  the  Chicago  system  at  that  time? 

MR .  FRAZER :  No,  I  got  mine  by  just  getting  started  early.  I  got  my 
four  years  in  high  school,  same  as  anybody  else,  but  I  just  got  my 
start  early  in  grade  school. 

MR.  STERLING:  You  have  lived  through  a  lot  of  different  changes, 


haven't  you? 
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MR .  FRAZER :  Yes,  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  life. 


MR .  STERLING :  Automobiles,  spaceships  .  .  . 

MR .  FRAZER :  Yes,  I  think  I  had  the  second  automobile  In  the  town  of 
Homer.  There  was  only  three  automobiles  in  the  whole  country  when  I 
bought  my  first  automobile  in  1912.  I  have  driven  an  automobile  since 
1912,  and  still  driving.  I  was  crazy,  and  they  all  said.  I  have  been 
crazy  lots  of  times. 

MRS .  PEHN :  Did  you  ever  know  of,  I  can’t  think  of  his  name,  he's  out 
there  in  Manhattan.  He’s  ninety-two,  and  he  drives  over  to  that  Coun¬ 
try  Kitchen  for  dinner  every  night — nearly  every  night. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Ninety-two,  huh? 

MRS .  PENN :  He  lived  in  New  Lenox  for  a  while.  I've  known  him  for  nin¬ 
ety-two  years . 

MR .  STERLING :  Of  all  the  changes  you’ve  seen  come  and  go,  what  do  you 
think  was  the  most  dramatic  or  the  one  that  really  changed  life  the 
most? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh,  I  think  the  automobile  had  more  effect  on  our  life  than 
any  other  single  factor,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  automobile.  What 
I  mean  by  that  .  .  .  for  instance  from  the  automobile,  immediately  we 
commensed  automatically  to  put  on  pressure  for  good  roads.  And  with 
this  automobile,  people  get  around.  You  go  all  over  like  I  said.  The 
daughter  of  mine  lives  six  miles  north  of  Morris.  Well,  for  instance, 
in  the  old  days  when  she  moved  down  there,  she  practically  moved  out  of 
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my  life.  I  might  have  got  to  see  her  once  a  year,  or  something.  I 
wouldn't  have  thought  of  picking  up  after  supper  and  going  down  to  spend 
the  evening  with  her  and  come  hack,  or  something  like  that.  Or  go  down 
and  have  supper  and  come  hack  late  in  the  evening,  things  like  you  do 
nowadays,  without  even  thinking  about  them  I  mean.  She  and  I  get 
together  just  the  same  as  if  we  lived  around  the  corner.  I  think  it 
prahahly  had  more  of  an  effect  on  us. 

MR.  STERLING:  Did  the  tractor  revolutionize  your  farming? 

MR .  FRAZER :  There’s  no  question  the  tractor  revolutionized  farming 
because  it  made  big  scale  farming  possible.  And  of  course  this  modern 
farming,  fertilization  hybrid  seed,  and  mechanization  is  well,  you  might 
say  modern  farming.  Because  that  has  released  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
workmen  to  make  all  these  other  things.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  If  you  had  to  go  back  to  the  early  days,  when  everybody  had  to 
work  on  the  farms  to  raise  a  living,  you  couldn't  have  all  these  things 
that  we  have,  because  there  wouldn't  be  available  help  to  do  it. 

MR.  STERLING:  How  much  land  could  you  work  with  the  team,  before  you 
got  the  tractor? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh,  about  eighty  acres  for  one  man.  They  used  to  consider 
the  ideal  farm  was  about  one-hundred  sixty  acres  but  then  the  farmer 
would  have  a  hired  man.  That  was  considered  about  an  ideal  arrange¬ 
ment.  That  is  of  course,  what  I  had;  I've  got  one-hundred  ninety  acres 
here,  but  then  I  have  about  fifty  acres  of  woods  out  *  here  that  don't 


do  me  any  good. 
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MRS .  PENN :  How  come  you  don't  sell  it  for  a  subdivision  or  something? 


MR .  FRAZER :  Cause  I'm  an  ornery  old  critter  that  .  .  . 


^7 


MR .  FRAZER :  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  these  high-wheeled  bicycles  about 
that  high  (gesturing)  with  a  little  bit  of  a  wheel  in  back  about  a 
foot  high.  Have  you  ever  seen  anyone  ride  one  of'  them?  Well  they  used 
to  ride  them.  (interruption)  My  first  car,,  an  Overland,  was  bought 
in  August  1912.  I  can  remember  that.  There  was  three  cars  in  our 
whole  town,  not  only  our  township  but  two  townships,  I  think,  at  the 
time  I  bought  it.  Did  somebody  else  have  a  question? 

STUDENT :  How  much  did  the  car  run — how  much  did  it  cost? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  this  one  had  been  used  as  a  demonstrator  a  little 
bit.  (laugh)  Right  around  a  thousand  dollars;  I  think  the  original 
price  was  around  $1200.  You  bought  a  touring  car,  and  if  you  wanted, 
you  bought  a  top,  and  if  you  wanted,  you  bought  a  windshield,  (laugh) 
and  if  you  wanted,  you  bought  a  bumper.  Everything  was  extra.  You  just 
bought  a  car.  (laugh)  But  that  only  lasted  a  year  or  two  when  all  this 
stuff  came  standard  equipment.  But  in  1912,  these  were  all  extras.  I 
don’t  know  .  .  .  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can’t  tell  you  what  the  list 
price  of  the  car  was.  But  the  one  I  bought  had  the  top  on  it  and  a 
windshield.  It  was  pretty  well  equipped  with  all  the  stuff.  (laugh) 

It  was  pretty  well  dolled  up,  I'll  tell  you  (laugh)  had  a  top  and  wind¬ 
shield.  I  don’t  think  it  had  any  windshield  wipers  though.  Go  ahead. 

STUDENT :  Since  Joliet  Junior  College  was  the  oldest  junior  college  in 

the  country,  do  you  remember  anything  about s  its  founding  or  anything 
about  the  influence  it  had  in  the  community  at  that  time? 

MR ,.  FRAZER :  Well,  I  remember  when  it  was  founded,  and  it  had  quite  a 
reputation  as  being  one  of  the  few  junior  colleges  in  the  country.  In 
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fact,  this  girl  of  mine  that  I  told  you  about  went  to  it  for  one  year. 
She  got  a  scholarship,  went  to  it  one  year,  and  then  she  got  a  job 
offered  to  her  teaching  school.  Like  all  the  kids,  that  money  looked 
too  big,  so  she  didn't  go  through  with  it.  That  was  during  the 
early  days  of  the  junior  college.  It  had  a  pretty  good  reputation. 

It  was  a  new  conception  in  higher  education,  let's  put  it  that  way, 
that  the  public  schools,  or  public  of  any  kind,  was  to  provide  higher 
education  beyond  the  high  school  level — ’locally,  I  mean.  It  was  a 
new  conception  when  they  did  it  entirely;  that  is  about  all  I  can 
tell  you.  I  would  say  it  created  quite  a  little  talk  in  that  re¬ 
spect;  it  really  was  quite  a  step  in  advance,  and  it  probably  had  a 
lot  of  influence.  A  lot  of  people  looked  at  it  to  see  what  the 
effect  would  be,  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  a  high  school  to 
go  on  and  teach.  It  practically  was  two  more  years,  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  grades  was  what  the  junior  college  started  out  to  be. 

It  was  practically  thirteenth  and  fourteen  grades,  calling  high  school 
nine,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve.  It  caused  a  lot  of  comment  and  watch 
all  over  the  country.  I  would  say  (this  would  be  from  reading  news¬ 
papers  as  much  as  anything)  that  it  was  considered  a  success,  and 
tempted  other  people  to  think  of  doing  the  same  thing.  Does  that 
answer  your  question? 

STUDENT :  Thank  you. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Now  maybe  you  might  find  somebody  else  to  give  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  than  that.  That's  more  or  less  my  opinion.  I  thought 
enough  of  it  that  my  girl  down  in  Morris  went  to  Junior  College.  I 


sent  my  girls  to  it. 
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STUDENT :  What  did  it  cost  that  time  to  send  somebody  to  Junior 
College? 


MR .  FRAZER :  I  don't  remember  that;  both  of  my  girls  had  scholar¬ 
ships.  It  would  have  to  be  a  guess  if  I  told  you;  I  don't  remember 
what  they  charged  for  those  who  would  be' outside  the  district.  See, 
at  that  time  we  had  the  high  school  district  that  paid  the  tuition  for 
out-of-district  pupils.  They  had  their  tuition  paid.  Compared  to 
today's  standards,  I  am  certain  it  was  very  little. 

STUDENT :  Mr.  Frazer,  did  people  in  this  area  pay  very  much  attention 
to  prohibition?  Or  did  they  just  sort  of  ignore  it  and  go  the  other 
way? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh,  yes  I  would  say  they  didn't  like  it,  a  lot  of  them. 
There  wasn't  any  legitimate  liquor  sold.  The  worse  trouble,  I  would 
say,  around  here  was  (now  this  was  my  own  personal  opinion,  so  you 
might  get  it  different)  we  had  scattered  all  over  here  (you  still 
got  them,  but  we  haven't  so  many  now)  some  Germans,  Lithuanians, 
Serbians,  Polish,  Eastern  Europeans.  Then  Prohibition  came,  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  the  original  ones  that  came  from  Europe,  and  the  only 
kind  of  liquor  that  those  folks  had  in  Europe  was  the  kind  they  made 
themselves.  So  naturally,  when  they  couldn't  hihj  it,  (laugh)  you  know 
the  answer.  They  took  to  making  it!  Lot  of  them  took  to  making  it 
more  or  less  for  themselves  and  for  Uncle  Bill,  and  Uncle  Tom,  (laugh) 
and  their  friends  when  they  come  out.  It  was  real  nice,  especially, 
you  know  it  give  a  little  extra  taste,  because  you  couldn't  buy  it. 
Then  of  course,  it  was  easy  to  drift  over  to  selling  it.  (laugh)  I 
don't  know  if  this  was  really  one  of  the  worst  spots.  I  could  tell 
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you  a  little  story  that  came  under  my  personal  observation.  Proba¬ 
bly  .  .  .  should  I  tell  them  stories  Mr.  Sterling? 

MR.  STEELING:  Oh  certainly. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Certainly?1 

MR.  STERLING:  Right . 

MR ♦  FRAZER :  Well  alright.  How  many  of  you  remember  Bill  McCabe? 

Any  of  you?  Don't  any  of  you  remember  Bill  McCabe?  Well,  he  used  to 
publish  the  Spectator  here  in  town,  and  he  was  a  State  Representative 
for  years  and  a  power  in  local  politics.  We  used  to  have  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League;  you  know,  and  we  used  to  have  elections  every  once  in 
a  while  and  vote  things  wet  or  dry  before  Prohibition.  Well  after 
Prohibition  come  in,  my  wife  had  a  brother  who  was  considerably  younger 
than  she  was.  He  lived  in  Lockport,  but  he  used  to  come  out  and 
help  me  work.  He  came  out  one  day  for  the  weekend,  and  he  said,  "Jim, 
who's  the  boss  boot-legger  in  Lockport?"  I  said,  "How  should  I  know 
who's  the  boss  boot-legger  in  Lockport?"  "Oh  you  know  a  lot  of  people, 
give  a  guess."  "I  don't  know  who's  the  boss  boot-legger."  So  finally 
he  said,  "Bill  McCabe."  (laugh)  One  way  this  Bill  McCabe  got  to  the 
Legislature,  he  always  voted  for  any  bill  the  Anti-Saloon  League  put 
in  and  all  the  bills  the  women  were  for.  They  could  count  on  him  for 
sure.  So,  I  went  down  to  Lockport  and  I  see  some  of  my  friends,  and 
I  told  them  what  the  body  had  said.  They  said  that  .  .  .  this  ain't 
what  I  came  to  tell  you  about,  but  I'll  tell  it  to  you  anyway.  (laugh) 
They  said,  "the  kid  don't  know  what  he's  talking  about."  Now  I  said, 
"hold  on."  I  said,  I'm  kind  of  betting  on  the  kids.  You  know,  if  I 
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go  to  any  town  there  is  and  I  can  get  the  kids  to  talk  to  me  .  . 

1  said,  "if  you're  the  kind  of  man  that  the  kids  -will  talk  to,  you 
can  find  out  more  about  the  men  in  that  town  that  I  can  find  out  from 
anybody  else."  And  I  said,  "if  the  kids  won't  talk,  if  you  ain't  the 
kind  of  guy^ the  kids  will  talk  to,  you  won't  find  out  nothing.  But  if 
you're  the  kind  of  guy  the  kids  will  talk  to,  you  can  find  out  more 
what's  going  on  around  town  from  the  kids  than  you  can  from  any  other 
people  in  town.”  I  said,  "I'm  betting  on  the  kids."  So  pretty  quick — 
this  goes  back  to  1924,  way  back  when — pretty  quick  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
had  a  gathering  in  the  Norton's  Opera  House,  where  the  drugstore  is 
up  there  on  Tenth  and  State  in  Lockport.  So  they  put  guards  all 
around  it.  Bill  McCabe  didn't  know  about  this,  so  pretty  quick  Bill 
McCabe  comes.  They  had  a  boot-leg  joint  up  in  Chicago  Heights  that 
Bill  McCabe  was  interested  in.  His  sedan  pulls  up  behind  the  speak¬ 
easy  next  door  to  this  and  unloads  about  six  barrels  of  beer  out  of 
the  back  end  of  his  car.  The  guards  at  this  Ku  Klux  Klan  meeting  saw 
him  doing  it.  :I  heard  about  this  and  I  said,  "now  you  tell  me  the 
kids  don't  know  about  what's  going  on?"  (laugh)  There  was  plenty 
of  boot-leg  booze,  but  I  don't  think  this  was  the  worst  place;  Will 
County  wasn't  by  any  means.  Of  course,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  If 
people  know  how  to  make  wine,  they  could  go  out  and  pick  grapes.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  guy  came  out  and  bought  a  cherry  tree  from  me 
that  had  a  lot  of  wormy  cherries,  but  he  said  it  made  real  nice 
vine; .  (laugh)  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  they  know  how  to  make 
it.  All  you  had  to  do  was  pick  those  cherries  and  make  wine.  It 
still  was  intoxicating,  wasn't  it?  (laugh)  There  was  lot  of  that 
went  on.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  so  bad;  he  didn't  make  it  for 
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sale.  He  might  have  sold  a  little,  hut  I  think  lie  had  It  down  In  his 
basement  for  his  own  use  and  his  friends.  Well,  I'm  not  saying  there 
wasn’t -plenty  of  boot-legging  going  on,  but  I  don’t  think  this  was 
the  worse  place  by  any  means.  Probably — I  confess  I  wasn't  a  drinker 
and  maybe  I  didn't  get  around — I'm  not  well  enough,  informed  on  that. 
I'll  'fess  up  to  that;  I  may  be  speaking  a  little  ignorantly.  Is 
that  being  fair  with  you?  (laugh)  Somebody  else  might  tell  you  that 
they  could  go  anywhere  and  get  a  drink  anywhere,  anytime  they  wanted 
to. 


STUDENT :  How  did  the  mechanization  of  farms  effect  you  as  a  farmer? 

I  mean,  when  did  you  have  to  start  to  catch  up  with  machines  ?  How 
many  acres  did  you  farm  in  the  first  place? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  would  say  about  eighty  acres. 
Well  now,  hold  on.  I  say  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  is  because  when  I 
was  a  boy  probably  eighty  acres  was  about  what  one  man  could  work. 

Now  you  go  back  forty  years  from  that  when  you  had  walking  plows, 
and  walking  cultivators  and  craddled  grain.  History  books  that  I 
read  say  that  in  New  York  State  in  the  forties,  even  the  villages  were 
practically  empty  of  population.  They  even  had  the  villages  go  out 
and  help  the  farmers  cut  their  grain  with  the  scythe  and  thrash  it 
with  a  flail  in  order  to  get  their  grain  in  so  that  not  only  the 
farmer,  but  the  people  of  the  villages  and  small  towns  could  have 
something  to  eat.  But  what  I  was  going  to  say  was,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
about  eighty  acres  was  what  one  man  could  work.  We  considered  that 
the  one-hundred  sixty  acre  farm  with  a  farmer  and  six  horses  was  about 
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the  minimum,  when  he  had  a  hired  man.  That  was  pretty  much  an  ideal 
setup.  If  you  had  any  more,  you  had  to  have  two  hired  men.  But 
most  farmers  could  get  along  with  one  hired  man.  If  you  could  get 
two  hired  men,  you  may  be  able  to  get  along  .with  two  hired  men,  but  you 
was  awful  lucky  if  the  two  hired  men  could  get  along  with  each  other, 
(laugh)  So  that  I  would  say  was  the  ideal  setup  when  I  was  a  boy.  Well 
then  I  bought  my  first  tractor  in  1919;  that's  when  mechanism  really 
commenced  to  start.  Let's  see,  I  bought  my  first  eight  foot  grain 
binder  in  1908,  I  think,  and  machinery  was  getting  a  little  bit  bigger. 
Of  course,  the  real  machine  age,  I  would  say,  started  about  19^0  when 
we  commenced  to  adapt  ourselves  to  machinery  on  the  farm.  But  I  got 
my  first  tractor  in  1919* 

STUDENT :  When  you  got  your  first  tractor  did  you  get  rid  of  your 
horses  right  away  or  not,  or  did  you  work  both  tractor  and  horses? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  I  kept  some  of  the  horses,  but  I  used  the  tractor 
to  plow  and  disc,  that  was  the  big  thing  at  first.  I  didn't  even 
have,  at  first,  a  tractor  that  would  cultivate  like  they  got  now.  A- 
bout  all  you  could  do  with  them  was  disc  and  plow.  Then  when  they  got 
the  cultivator  that  you  could  put  on  it,  they  went  to  cultivating, 
and  slowly  got  rid  of  them.  With  mine,  it  seems  to  me,  I  sold  three 
horses.  I  was  kind  of  sentimental,  I  guess.  I  had  an  old  driving  horse 
that  I  thought  a  lot  of  and  turned  him  out  to  pasture  and  kept  him  till 
he  died  of  old  age.  I  wouldn't  take  the  few  dollars  he'd  bring  in, 
and  I  wouldn't  kill  him.  I  let  him  stay  around  and  fed  him  till  he 
died.  I  would  say,  though,  that  the  real  big  push  towards  farm 
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mechanization  started  around  1940  mayhe.  That  was  when  the  real  push 
came,  when  the  combine  came  in.  Of  course  we  even  had  big  combines 

o 

when  I  was  a  boy,  headers  they  used  to  call  them.  But,  about  1935 5 
Allis  Chalmers  came  in  with  that  little  all  crop  harvestor  as  they 
called  it.  With  the  combine  and  the  cultivator,  that's  when  they 
really  commenced  to  mechanize  the  farms  as  near  as  you  could  approxi¬ 
mate  one  date.  I  don't  think  you  could  put  your  finger  on  any  one 
date. 

STUDENT :  How  many  acres  did  you  farm? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  I  still  own  one-hundred  ninety-two  acres,  but  I've 
only  got  one-hundred  thirty-eight  acres  of  work  land.  I  have  fifty- 
three  acres  that's  wood  land,  and  that  don’t  bring  me  in  any  income. 

It  costs  me  a  lot  of  taxes,  but  I  like  the  woods;  and  as  long  as  I 

can  growl  like  Sam  Hill,  and  as  long  as  I  can  enjoy  the  woods  and 
pay  the  taxes,  I  am  going  to  keep  on  paying  them  and  growling. 

STUDENT :  If  you  were  a  young  man  now  starting  out,  would  you  still 

go  into  farming? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Now  listen,  that's  putting  me  on  the  spot.  (laugh)  Yes 
and.no.  That's  pretty  indefinite.  There  isn't  much  though  for  a 
young  man  unless  he's  got  a  family  that  has  land  or  money  to  start 
him  out.  When  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  could  tell  you  the  names  of  them 
even,  we  used  to  have  hired  men  which  is  almost  unbelievable  to  you 
folks.  We  used  to  have  boys  that  went  out  and  worked  for  $15  a  month 

and  eventually  got  up  to  $20  for  eight  or  nine  months  a  year.  They 

saved  it  all  but  a  few  dollars,  and  they  saved  a  thousand  or  $1100, 
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and  that  was  enough  to  start  them  out .  They  could  rent  a  farm  and 
that  would  buy  the  equipment  and  the  livestock  to  give  them  a  start. 

And  some  of  them  died  well-to-do.  But  nobody  could  start  out  today 
and  earn  enough.  With  $20,000  for  a  tractor,  or  a  combine  you  need  to 
start  out  with  $50,000.  My  son-in-law  paid  $5,000  for  a  seed  corn  bill 
That  is  the  kind  of  capital  you  need.  You  have  got  to  have  enough  capi 
tal  so  you're  worth  of  that  much  credit.  These  old  farmers  wouldn't 
know  how  to  do  it ,  the  way  you  do  it  now-a-days .  The  farmer  goes  down 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  if  he's  smart,  I  say,  goes  into  his  banker 
and  lays  his  assets  and  liabilities  down  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
banker  and  he  shows  him  what's  he  is  worth.  He  sets  up  a  line  of 
credit,  and  if  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a  guy,  the  banker  says  alright. 
So  when  the  corn  guy  comes  along  with  these  seed  corn  bills  of  $5,000 

or  he  gets  a  $10,000  fertilizer  bill  .  .  .  that's  the  only  way  you 

can  to  it  now-a-days.  Practically  nobody  has  money  enough  to  finance 
themselves.  This  is  only  a  personal  thing,  so  thke  it  for  what  is  is 
worth.  With  the  roads  and  the  recklessness  with  which  we're  using  our 
land  for  housing  developments — our  zoning  ordinances  compelling  people 
to  buy  five  acres  to  put  up  a  house,  Grundy  County  has  got  three  acres 
and  I  think  Kendall  County  has  got  five — to  me,  we're  squandering  (May¬ 
be  I  shouldn't  philosophize,  you  want  me  to  philosophize?  Tell  me  to 
shut  my  mouth)  (laughter)  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  going  to  come  when  we're  going  to  want  a 

lot  of  this  land  (not  in  my  day)  Ttn  not  going  to  say  it's  going  to 

come  within  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  but  unless  we  change  our  ways 
and  methods  (maybe  this  is  sermonizing  to  you  folks,  and  I  didn't  ex 
pect  to  do  any  such  thing  when  I  promised  Mr.  Sterling  to  come  down 
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to  come  down  here  tonight)  I  think,  the  day  is  coming  when  it  will 
probably  be  a  good  day  for  the  farmer.  Today  is  not  a  real  good 
day  for  farmers.  Only  the  very  best  farmers  and  those  that  are 
lucky  to  have  somebody  to  back  them  up  are  going  to  be  able  to  survive 
ve^y  much  longer.  They’re  getting  in  worse  shape  all  the  while.  But 
certainly  if  a  young  man  had  backing,  I  wouldn’t  say  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  idea  to  go  into,  though.  But  I  wouldn’t  advise  anybody  to. 
This  is  my  own  private  opinion.  Forget  it  maybe.  I  wouldn’t  advise 
a  young  man  to  go  into  farming  that  couldn’t  have  any  backing  whatso¬ 
ever,  when  he  can  get  into  one  of  these  factories  and  get  the  wages 
you  can  get  from  the  factory.  Or  the  wages  you  can  get  if  you  apply 
yourself  and  make  yourself  worth  the  money  that  you  can  get — doing 
what  you  folks  are  doing  here.  Most  of  you  are  fitting  yourself  to 
make  yourself  worth  more  in  some  kind  of  a  job,  aren't  you?  That  is 
partly  at  least  your  idea  for  being  here.  And  if  you  do,  in  other 
words,  you  know  what  men  are  getting,  and  you  cant  get  it  out  on  the 
farm.  As  a  way  of  life,  though,  that's  the  only  thing  you  enjoy. 

And  it  is  a  pity  we  haven't  got  a  lot  of  young  men  out  in  the  country. 
I  have  got  one  grandson  that ’ s  farming  with  my  daughter  down  in 
Morris.  He  don’t  want  to  do  anything  else.  He  just  wants  to  farm. 
Wicks,  the  implement  dealer  down  there  gfets  him  to  help  set  up  tools 
whenever  he  can.  He's  down  there  probably  helping  him  today.  But, 
he  just  likes  to  farm.  And  the  son-in-law  with  the  backing  he's  got, 
he's  got  enought  money  to  back  him  up  and  help  him  out.  But,  if  you 
haven’t  got  somebody  with  money  or  credit,  and  of  course,  today  credit 
is.  the  same  as  money,  if  you  haven't  got  it,  I  don’t  see  how  you  could 
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STUDENT :  Mr.  Frazer,  did  you  say  you're  still  fanning  now? 

MR .  FRAZER :  No,  I  live  on  the  farm  all  by  myself,  and  rent  my  farm 
out.  I  have  tenants  who  work  my  land. 

STUDENT :  What  type  of  farming  are  you  doing?  Do  you  have  your  feeders 
and  things  like  that? 

MR.  FRAZER:  No,  I  raise  corn  and  soybeans  entirely.  I  did  farm  till 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  buy  my  wife's  health  went  bad 
and  then  I  quit . 

STUDENT :  Speaking  of  factories  and  wages  today,  what  were  some  of  the 

conditions  and  wages  back  with  some  of  your  friends  when  you  were  a 
boy? 

MR .  FRAZER :  MWell,  I  can  remember  ...  of  course,  I  shouldn't  tell  you 
all  about  these  things.  Well  I  was  a  boy,  I  can  remember  when  I 
was  twelve  years  old,  there  was  another  boy  my  same  age,  and  we  were 
both  tall  for  our  age,  so  we  cut  all  the  bands  on  the  thrashing 
machine.  They  used  to  have  to  cut  the  bands  by  hand.  So  the  next  year 

I  was  too  big  to  cut  bands,  so  I  hauled  bundles  and  I  remember  come 

Labor  Day,  we  weren't  quite  through  thrashing,  and  one  of  the  boys  that 
was  hauling  bundles  for  one  of  the  farmers,  wanted  to  go  play  baseball. 
So  he  hired  me  to  take  his  place  thrashing  and  give  me  a  $1.25  a  day. 
Boy,  was  I  sitting  on  top  of  the  world.  I  got  that,  but  that  was  a- 
bout  top.  Carpenters  got  $1.75»  ordinary  workmen  $1.25  and,  of  course, 
carpenters  in  those  days  only  worked  from  about  April  1  to  November  1. 

My  father  had  a  cousin  who  worked  in  the  mills,  and  I  tell  you  what  he 

did.  He  used  to  have  the  blast  furnace  cook  this  metal  up  and  then  put 
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it  in  these  big  labels,  bring  it  out  and  then  dump  it.  It  set  up 
■while  he  watched  these  ladles.  He  had  a  pair  of  goggles  on.  They 
didn't  have  all  these  temperature  gauges  and  thermometers  and  so  forth; 
they  did  it  by  eye  sight.  That  was  the  day  when  steel  wasn't  steel, 
it  was  just  the  eye  sight  of  these  guys.  And  he'd  give  them  a  word 
when  they  was  to  tip  the  ladle  over.  He  got  the  magnif leant  sum  of 
$4  a  day,  and  that  was  king  bee  wages.  That  was  in  1896  to  1907 5  in 
there.  I  can  remember  this  story.  I  think  he  was  a  Republican,  but 
that  ain't  got  anything  to  do  with  it.  Anyhow  that  was  the  McKin- 
ley-Bryan  campaign  and  they  had  some  kind  of  big  rally  up  in  Chicago. 
All  the  steelmen  were  told  to  go  to  Chicago  and  march  in  the  parade. 

So  they  told  him  to  go  to  Chicago  and  he  had  to  go  and  march,  and  that 
made  him  mad.  As  I  said,  I  think  he  was  a  Republican.  He  was  made 
because  they  told  him  to,  so  he  got  drunk  after  he  got  up  there  and 
got  on  the  cracker  box  and  made  a  speech, and  they  said  he  made  a 
dandy  speech  for  Bryan.  (laugh)  I  don't  think  he  was  a  Democrat,  no 
more  than  nothing.  He  was  just  mad  because  they  told  him  he  had 
to  go.  But  that  was  his  wage.  That  was  the  kind  of  wages  you  got. 

They  worked  for  twelve  hours  then.  They  worked  twelve  hours  for  $1.25 
or  $1.00.  Farmhands  got  $15  to  $20  a  month.  When  I  started  farming, 

I  paid  my  first  hired  man  $25  a  month,  and  some  of  the  old  timers  told 
me  I  was  crazy.  Maybe  I  was,  but  it  didn't  break  me  anyhow,  because 
I  am  here  today.  (laugh) 

STUDENT :  Did  you  make  more  money  selling  insurance  or  farming? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  was  a  cracker jack  in¬ 
surance  salesman.  I  just  worked  at  it  odd  times.  I  was  supervisor 
of  our  town  for  thirteen  years,  and  I  have  done  several  jobs.  I  don't 
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know  where  I  have  made  the  money  .  .  .  don’t  know  if  I  have  got  so 
much.  Made  enough  so  I'm  living. 
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STUDENT':  You  said  you  went  to  night  school  in  Lockport ,  how  did 

you  get  there? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  I  had  a  car  part  of  the  time,  rode  horseback, and 
"buggy  part  of  the  time,  worse  come  to  worse,  I  walked.  I  was  about 
three  miles  out  of  town.  Listen,  I  might  tell  you  this,  too,  you 
raised  a  question  of  wages,  they  charged  me  fifty  cents  a  week  tuition 
for  forty  weeks  of  school.  No  wonder  I  don't  know  much,  $20  a  year 
for  the  tuition.  (laugh)  Yah,  that's  right.  That  was  what  the  tuition 
was,  fifty  cents  a  week. 

STUDENT :  You  couldn't  drive  cars  in  the  winter  time,  could  you? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  the  first  winter  I  had  a  car,  they  told  me  to  take 
the  tires  off  and  wrap  them  in  newspaper  and  hang  them  up  down  in  the 
basement.  But  the  next  winter  I  left  them  on  and  whenever  it  come  a 
nice  day,  I  cranked  the  old  car  up  and  took  it  out  and  drove  it.  It 
wasn't  until  1915  when  a  lot  of  cars  were  around  that  they  commenced 
to  make  a  few  gravel  roads.  I  only  did  that  one  year;  after  that,  I 
left  the  tires  on.  If  the  roads  got  good  in  the  winter  time,  I  drove 
it,  and  if  I  couldn't  drive  it,  I  took  the  horses  out  and  drove  my 
buggy.  Yah,  that's  right.  The  first  year,  though,  I  did  take  the 
tires  off  and  hang  them  up.  The  tires  we  used  to  get  had  a  3,000 
mile  guarantee.  It  was  lucky  when  the  tires  lasted  the  guarantee  out 
too.  You  talk  about  tires,  they  cost  $30  a  piece.  I  don't  know  how 
we  got  nerve  enough  to  buy  them,  but  we  did.  Well,  they  run  about 
3,000  miles  a  year,  so  you  got  by  anyhow. 
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STUDENT :  Did  you  ever  meet  or  see  Teddy  Roosevelt? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well  no,  I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  I  saw  Bryan.  I 
might  tell  you  one  of  the  most  interesting  talkers — interesting 
now  I  said,  was  La  Folette,  the  Populist.  I  heard  him  talk  down 
here  at  a  Chautauqua  at  Rockdale  once.  I  believe  he  talked  for  two 
hours,  and  I  don't  think  that  anybody  left,  and  I  don't  think  any¬ 
body  hardly  stirred.  As  I  remember,  he  was  one  of  the  most  interes¬ 
ting  talkers  that  I  ever  heard.  I  told  one  of  the  folks  as  a  joke  that 
I  saw  Herbert  Hoover.  Herbert  Hoover  came  through  here  when  he  ran 
against  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1932,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Did  you  hear 
that  guy  who  was  over  back  behind  that  tree  over  there ,  the  only  guy 
that  clapped  after  Herbert  Hoover  got  through  talking?"  They  said, 
"yes".  I  said, "well,  I  was  that  guy."  But  I  can  remember  1896 
there  was  a  guy  named  Tom  Reed.  You  remember  Joe  Cannon,  do  you 
remember  Ton  Reed.  Well,  Tom  Reed  was  Speaker  of  the  Horse  under 
McKinley.  He  was  from  Maine,  and  he  was  an  old  rock-ribbed  conserva¬ 
tive  Republican.  They  got  him  down  here  in  Joliet  to  speak  for  Mc¬ 
Kinley.  That's  when  I  was  going  to  high  school;  it's  way  back  when. 

So,  I  remember  the  school  teacher  told  a  bunch  of  us  boys  if  we  wanted 
to  go,  they  would  let  us  off.  They  thought  it  would  be  good  for  us 
to  get  a  little  political  education.  So,  I  remember  we  went  down,  but 
the  only  thing  I  could  remember  about  it  (only  high  school  kid)  he  made 
a  remark  about  a  working  man  shouldn't  wear  a  white  shirt.  Boy,  every 
kid  in  school  come  back  and  told  that.  He  lost  more  votes  for  the 
Republicans  than  he  made.  Everybody  in  the  country  heard  of  that,  I 
guess.  I  don't  know  how  he  ever  came  to  make  such  a  fool  remark,  but 
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I  could  veil  remember  that  one.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  sav  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt,  though.  I  don’t  remember  that  I  ever  did. 

STUDENT :  But  you  worked  for  him,  right? 

MR .  FRAZER : „  I  vas  appointed  as  a  Precinct  Committeeman  in  the  Bull- 
Moose  campaign  in  1912.  I  voted  for  him  in  190U,  this  vas  my  first 
vote.  I  voted  just  a  couple  weeks  after  I  got  to  be  twenty-one.  I 
worked  in  the  campaign  of  1912  for  Teddy  Roosevelt;  they  appointed 
me  Precinct  Committeeman  for  the  town  of  Homer. 

STUDENT :  What  was  there  about  him  that  attracted  you  to  him? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  would  say  most  young  folks  (having 
lived  quite  a  while)  are  liberal  when  they  are  young,  and  they  get 
conservative  as  they  get  older.  I  was  more  or  less  liberal,  and  Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  Taft,  and  even  Roosevelt  himself  was  rather  a  liberal.  But 
Taft  was  extremely  conservative.  It  was  Roosevelt’s  liberalism  that 
attracted  me,  I  think  as  much  as  anything  else.  He  was  rather  a 
forward-looking  man.  I  still  (maybe  I  shouldn’t  say  this,  you  shouldn’t 
talk  about  yourself)  pride  myself  in  the  fact  that  I’m  eigHy-eight 
years  old  and  I’m  still  looking  ahead.  I  don't  know,  maybe  I  haven’t 
talked  like  it,  but  I  am  still  kind  of  forward-looking.  I  don’t 
think  all  the  good  things  are  in  the  past;  I  think  lots  of  good  things 
are  going  to  happen.  I  think  we  should  take  up  with  them. 

STUDENT :  Of  all  the  Presidents  you  lived  under,  that  you  lived  during 

their  term,  who  was  your  favorite  President?  (interruption) 
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MR .  FRAZER :  Things  moved  ahead,  improved,  got  better  in  spite  of  who 
was  President,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  knocking  we've  had.  Yon  know 
when  the  Republicans  are  in,  Democrats  tell  you  all  what  they  done 
wrong,  and  that  they  can  do  it  better,  and  when  the  Democrats  have  it, 
the  Republicans  tell  .  .  .  you  know  the  story.  I'm  somewhat  of  that 
idea  the  country  is  better.  I  would  say  no  matter  who  wins  in  1972, 
that  in  1976  it  is  going  to  be  a  better  country.  Maybe  I  may  be 
wrong.  I'm  not  prophesying  who's  going  to. win,  but  I'm  going  to 
prophesy  right  here  and  now — I'm  going  to  stick  my  neck  out — I  think 
in  1976  we'll  have  a  better  country  than  we  got  today.  Some  of  you 
might  not  agree  with  me  when  1976  comes  around,  when  you  think  back. 

I'm  willing  to  stick  by  my  predictions.  I  think  though  that  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  was — I  don't  blame  him  for  it — he  was  an  opportunist. 

He  saw  a  lot  of  things  coming  and  he  got  on  the  bandwagon  and  rode 
them  in.  (laugh)  I  think  that's  a  sign  of  smartness  to  tell  you 
the  truth.  Like  Social  Security;  Social  Security  was  coming.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  Social  Security  was  coming.  Why  not  ride  on 
the  bandwagon  and  get  credit  for  putting  Social  Security  across? 

He  did  put  it  across.  And  Social  Security,  I  don't  say  it  is  perfect. 

I  don't  say  that  there  is  somethings  that  maybe  aren't  just  exactly 
right,  but  certainly  Social  Security  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  a  won¬ 
derful  lot  of  old  people  right  today.  Anybody  that  says  any  different 
don't  know  what's  going  on,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  First 
think  he  did  was  to  shut  the  banks  and  devalue  the  dollar.  Well  it 
was  going  to  come,  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  He  took  advantage  of  it, 
and  rode  it  in.  He  was  an  opportunist,  all  right. 
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STUDENT :  As  an  insurance  salesman,  haw  do  you  feel  about  Medicare? 

MR «  FRAZER :  Now  listen,  I'm  not  an  expert  salesman.  (laugh) 

STUDENT :  I  don't  mean  it  that  way,  as  a  person  who  has  paid  insur¬ 

ance  probably  all  his  life,  being  a  salesman  naturally  carried  the 
best  insurance.  Now  we  have  Medicare;  how  do  you  feel  about  this? 

This  is  taken  away  from  benefits  as  far  as  I  see,  that  you  have  paid 
for. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,Inow  listen;  it  is  an  arguable  point.  Now  mark  you 
what  I  have  said,  don't  get  me  wrong;  I  said  it  is  an  arguable  point. 

For  most  people,  I  could  take  their  money  that  they're  putting  in 
Social  Security,  and  the  money  that  the  Government  is  taking  from 
them  in  taxes  and  putting  into  Social  Security,  and  the  money  that  their 
companies  that  employ  them  are  putting  into  Social  Security,  which 
they're  taking  from  their  customers  (am  I  right  now?)  take  that  same 
amount  of  money  and  give  it  not  to  the  company  I  sell  insurance  for, 
but  any  good  insurance  company  and  buy  an  endowment  policy  at  sixty- 
five,  and  you'll  have  more  benefits  that  you  will  get  out  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  insurance.  I  see  some  of  you  nodding  your  heads,  and  I  think  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  But  it  ain't  going  to  be  done,  and  it's  no 
use  arguing  about  it.  I  know  that.  So  I  ain't  arguing,  and  Medicare, 
well,  I'm  not  prepared  to  answer.  I  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  couple  of 
checkups,  and  I  didn't  have  to  pay  a  penny.  I  got  Blue. Cross  to 
supplement  it,  and  I  didn't  pay  a  penny.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I'm 
paying  for  Medicare,  I'm  paying  for  Bue  Cross,  and  I  think  I  paid  as  much 
in  premimums  (laugh)  as  I  got  out  of  it  in  the  long  run.  So  it  is  just 

A 

as  plain  as  everything  else;  you  don't  get  something  for  nothing.  You 
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don’t  get  something  for  nothing  from  insurance  companies.  I'm  not 
going  to  promise  I'm  going  to  give  you  something  for  nothing.  No  honest 
insurance  salesman  is  going  to  promise  you  something  for  nothing.  If  he 
is,  he's  just  kidding  you.  Somebody  has  got"  to  pay  the  bill  for  sure. 

So  I  don't  know  .  .  .  Medicare,  they  say  you  got  to  do  it  if  you  want 
to  or  not .  So  that ' s  it ,  why  argue .  That ' t  the  way  I  look  at  it . 

I'm  just  giving  you  a  little  of  my  opinion. 

STUDENT :  Were  people  leery  before  World  War  I  that  we  might  get  into 

that  war,  or  were  they  actually  disinterested  in  it  until  we  were 
actually  involved? 

ME .  FRAZER :  Well,  up  to — this  might  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  would 
say — up  to  (you  see  World  War  I  started  in  191*+ )  1916  people  didn't 
think  so  much  about  us  getting  into  it.  Generally  speaking,  now,  but 
by  1916,  and  you  know  that  was  when  the  slogans  of  Woodrow  Wilson's;  he 
said  he  kept  us  out  of  the  war.  And  then,  of  course,  it  wasn't  long 
before  he  got  in,  in  March  and  the  Lusitania  went  down  and  in  April 
we  went  in,  I  would  say,  myself  (now  I  suppose  that  any  opinion  that 
you  express  would  be  more  of  less  influenced  by  the  people  that  you 
met )  I  think  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  people  that  I  knew  and 
talked  to  wherever  I  went  that  we'  were  slowly  drifting  into  it  by  that 
time.  By  the  time  1916  came  along  general  feeling  was  among  lots  of 
people — I  won't  say  everybody — that  if  we  didn't  go  in,  Germany  was 
going  to  be  the  victor  and  Kaiser  Wilheim.  There  wasn't  going  to  be  any 
security  for  the  United  States  in  the  world  in  which  Germany  and  Kaiser 
Wilheim  was  the  dominating  force.  They  hated  to  admit  it,  but  they 
kirid  of  thought  deep  down  that  in  their  hearts  that  we  should  go  in. 

Now  I  am  giving  you  that  as  more  or  less  a  personal  opinion,  but  I 
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think  that's  the  way  a  good  many  people  felt.  They  hated  even  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  felt  that  way  by  about,  say  about  1916.  Not  at  the 
start  of  the  war,  not  the  first  couple  of  years  of  the  war  I  don't 
think  they  felt  that  way.  I  think  at  first  ‘they  felt  it  was  Europe's 
war,  and  we  didn't  have  any  part  of  it.  But,  by  1916,  they  changed. 

STUDENT :  How  did  the  Depression  effect  you  of  1929* 

MR .  FRAZER :  What's  that? 

STUDENT :  The  Depression. 

MR .  FRAZER :  How  did  it  effect  you?  Did  it  really  effect  you  that 
much?  Were  you  really  hurt  by  it  that  much? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  yes  and  no.  I  guess  I  was  kind  of  lucky.  You're 
getting  kind  of  personal.  (laugh)  I  was  just  kind  of  lucky,  I  guess. 
It  just  happened  about  that  time  my  wife  and  I  were  farming  and  we  had 
some  chickens.  We  raised  chickens,  and  we  always  raised  a  lot  of 
eggs.  I  had  cows  that  run  around  the  woods  pasture,  and  we  separated 
milk,  and  we  just  accidentally  had  a  couple  of  Jewish  families  from 
Chicago  stop  in  one  day.  We  were  haying;  they  wanted  to  know  if  they 
could  eat  lunch  in  our  yard.  Yes,  they  could  eat  lunch.  Well  then, 
could  they  buy  some  milk.  Well,  we  sold  them  some  milk,  and  the  little 
thin'g  like  that  just  developed  and  they  got  a  coming  out.  We  developed 
a  retail  trade  with  milk  and  eggs,  and  cream  and  chickens.  We  didn't 
get  full  retail  price  but  we  sold  our  produce  for  pretty  much — lot 
mote  than  wholesale  price.  That's  what  got  us  through  the  Depression 
without  ever  feeling  it  as  bad  as  fallows  who  had  to  sell  corn  for 
twenty-five  cents  and  oats  for  a  dime.  And  personally,  I  will  say  we 
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just  accidentally  got  through,  the  Depression,  more  or  less  as  I  re¬ 
member  it . 

STUDENT :  In  the  first  World  War  they  say  he  Hoover ized  the  country.  ' 

How  did  he  do  it?  Did  he  have  food  stamps,  or  sugar  rations  or  any¬ 
thing  during  that  time  like  they  did  in  the  second  World  War? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh  yes,  yes. 

STUDENT :  Did  you  have  stamps? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Let's  see.  Did  we  have  stamps? 

STUDENT :  Could  you  go  buy  shoes  when  you  wanted  to? 

MR .  FRAZER :  I  don't  remember  that  shoes  were  rationed,  but  food  was 
rationed.  Sugar  was  rationed,  gasoline  was  rationed,  sugar  was  rationed, 
beef  was  rationed.  We  had  quite  a  lot  ...  of  course,  you  want  to 
remember  that  our  actual  participation  in  World  War  I  wasn't  too  long. 
See,  we  were  in  only  a  year  and  a  half,  or  so. 

STUDENT :  Do  you  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Hoover  was  de¬ 

feated  because  people  fell  against  him  because  he  had  to  deprive  them 
during  this  time? 

MR .  FRAZER :  No,  you're  asking  me  things  that  are  more  or  less  my 
opinion.  I  think  what  beat  Hoover — the  main  thing —  I've  always 
noticed  you  have  a  hard  time  winning  when  you  got  bad  times.  My 
memory  goes  back,  of  course,  to  the  McKinley-Cleveland  campaign,  and 
you  have  no  idea  what  vituperation  was  heaped  on  Gro'ver  Cleveland's 


. 
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head.  Nov  today,  I  don’t  know  vhat  Mr.  Sterling  has  taught  you,  hut 
most  of  the  historians  regard  Cleveland  as  one  of  our  greater  Presi- 

•  o 

dents.  But,  it  vas  because  of  the  fact  that  he  took  office  In  (  he 
vas  elected  in  1892)  March  of  1893.  I  can  remember  by  summer  of  1893, 
the  men  ve re  tramping  the  roads  looking  for  vork.  The  farmers  furnished 
most  of  the  relief  in  the  Depression  of  1893,  but  Cleveland  got  the 
blame  for  it.  The  bonds,  the  first  bonds  that  Cleveland  issued,  vere 
printed  by  Benjamin  Harrison  before  Cleveland  even  took  office  .  .  . 
but  you  couldn’t  tell  people  that.  Cleveland  got  the  blame  for  it. 

So,  Hoover  got  the  blame  for  the  Depression;  right  or  wrong,  I  ain’t 
going  to  argue  the  merits  of  that.  And  yah,  he  couldn't  shrug  it 
off.  It  vas  Hoover’s  depression,  that's  all  there  vas  to  it,  and  they 
vere  going  to  have  a  change.  I  have  plenty  of  neighbors  .  .  .  and  ve 
couldn't  be  any  vorse  off  than  ve  are,  so  let's  look  for  something 
different.  That's  vhat  plenty  of  people  said,  just  that.  You  can't  be 
.any  vorse  off.  So  of  course,  by  the  time  Cleveland’s  Administration 
vas  over,  ve  vere  coming  out  of  the  Depression,  but  there  vas  too  much 
good  to  remember.  I  am  not  giving  you  a  campaign  speech  for  Grover 
Cleveland,  don't  get  me  wrong,  but  I'm  just  trying  to  give  you  the 
actual  facts.  He  vas  a  highly  villified  person.  They  even  had  songs 
you  knov  that  they  sang;  they  really  villified  him.  But  I  always  notice 
that  you  get  your  credit  for  the  President's  good  times.  He  is  going  to 
get  a  certain  amount  of  credit  for  that,  whether  he  deserves  it  or  not. 
If  ve  get  into  a  major  depression  between  now  and  next  fall,  Nixon 
gets  the  blame  for  it  regardless  of  whether  he  vas  or  not.  No  question 
about  it,  whether  he  vas  to  blame  of  whether  he  wasn't.  Cleveland's  vas 
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a  world-wide  depression.  It  wasn’t  only  in  the  United  States,  "but  it 
was  a  world-wide  depression.  Cleveland  was  blamed  for  it,  though.  Is 


he  to  blame  for  what  went  on  in  England,  France  and  Germany  and  Holland? 
He  got  blamed  for  it  though. 

STUDENT:  Was  World  War  I  a  popular  war? 

MR.  FRAZER:  What? 

STUDENT :  Was  World  War  I  a  popular  war? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Was  what  war? 

STUDENT :  World  War  I. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  Mr.  Sterling  and  the  other  gentleman  was  out  to  make 
a  tape  the  other  night,  and  that  was  one  of  the  questions.  I  can 
remember  the  Spanish-American  War.  I  think  the  Spanish-American  War 
was  the  closest  to  being  the  popular  war  of  any  war  that  we  have  ever 
had.  I  wouldnt  say  it  was  .  .  .  let  me  put  it  this  way  (you  might 
find  a  lot  of  people  who  wouldn’t  agree  with  me)  it  was  not  an  unpopular 
war.  I  wouldn’t  say  it  was  a  popular  war.  Does  that  give  you  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer?  Maybe  that's  kind  of  sidestepping  the  question, 
but  I  would  say  that  that  comes  as  close  to  describing  peoples' 
feelings  as  I  could  give  you.  Wars  are  not  popular.  Anybody  that 
tries  to  make  out  that  any  war  was  ever  popular,  I  don’t  think  has  ever 
read  history  very  much.  I  don’t  know,  maybe  I  shouldn't  encroach  on 
Mr.  Sterling  (no,  go  ahead)  premises.  No,  I  don't  think  there  has  ever 
been  ...  to  read  some  historians,  oh,  boy,  Revolutionary  War  .  .  . 
all  the  Colonies  rose  up  and  they  was  all  loyalists  and  were  fighting 
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for  freedom  from  King  George.  Why  that,  to  me,  that’s  the  biggest 
fairy  tale  that  was  ever  according  to  my  history.  There  were  even 
draft  riots  down  in  New  York  in  the  Civil  War.  You  got  down  to  teaching 
them  that  yet?  (interruption) 

MR .  FRAZER :  Have  you  read  about  the  draft  riots  they  had  in  New  York 
City.  Probably  the  worst  in  the  whole  country.  We  have  had  them  burning 
the  draft  cards  and  all  this,  but  they  had  worse  draft  riots  in  New 
York  City  alone.  So  I  don't  think  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  popular 
war.  But,  I  don't  know.  I  would  say  that  the  people  didn't  like  it; 
they  kind  of  felt  as  though  it  was  kind  of  a  dirty  job  we  had  to  do. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way.  Maybe  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  giving 
you  a  rough  description  of  people's  feelings.  Am  I  getting  it  across 
somewhat?  I  said  in  the  Spanish-American  war  there  was  a  lot  of  sympathy 
for  Cuba  and  a  lot  of  hatred  for  Spain,  and  when  they  blew  the  Maine 
up,  the  country  just  blew  up.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it;  they 
just  wanted  revenge  on  Spain.  But,  all  the  ones  I've  seen,  and  all  the 
ones  in  the  History  books  that  I  have  ever  read  about  I  don't  think 
there's  any  such  thing  as  a  popular  war.  People  don't  like  it. 

STUDENT :  Today  with  newspapers  and  TV,  people  have  a  real  good  oppor¬ 

tunity  to  see  things  in  a  world-wide  scope.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  you  began  farming,  what  kind  of  scope  did  people  have?  Did  they 
think  in  terms  of  the  world,  or  did  they  look  at  cities  and  states 
or  the  United  States  when  they  thought  in  terms  of  their  own  life? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  there's  no  question  that  they  looked  at  things  from 
a  lot  narrower  viewpoint,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way.  For  just  one 
simple  reason — I  talked  to  these  boys  about  that  the  other  day — now 
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when  I  was  a  boy,  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  used  to  have 
Saturday  as  a  big  market  day.  One  of  the  reasons  they  went  to  town 
was  that  you  didn't  have  any  rural  mail  delivery;  they  went  to  town 
to  get  the  mail.  Most  of  the  newspapers — even  the  big  Chicago 
daily's — published  a  Saturday  paper  that  was  more  or  less  a  resume 
of  the  weekh  news.  The  farmer  wanted  to  go  and  get  this  Saturday 
paper;  that  kind  of  gave  him  a  chance  to  catch  up  on  Sunday,  and  a 
chance  to  read.  In  place  of  going  to  Church,  he  read  the  paper. 

(Laugh)  Before  that,  well,  if  you  want  to  go  back  far  enough  in  the 
early  days,  the  circuit  rider  come  to  Church,  and  people  went  to 
Church  because  the  circuit  rider  brought  them  the  news.  Then  they  got 
to  the  place  where  they  stayed  at  home.  Oh,  but  that's  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Saturday  was  a  big  day  for  people  to  go  to  town.  They 
did  their  weeks  shopping  too,  but  they  wanted  to  get  their  mail.  Lots 
of  people  got  their  mail  only  once  a  week.  And  they  got  this  Satur¬ 
day  paper;  there  were  lots  of  papers.  Joliet  had  a  couple  of  week¬ 
ly's.  Daily  News  published  a  weekly  news  and  the  Republican  published 
a  weekly  news.  They  published  them  on  Friday  so  that  they'd  be  in 
the  mailboxes  on  Saturday.  People  weren't  as  well-informed  about 
everything.  One  of  the  sad  parts  of  World  War  I,  looking  back  at  it 
today,  we  had  a  few  old  Germans  and  it  caused  a  lot  of  hard  feelings. 
They  that  came  from  Germany  originally,  had  their  sympathy  with 
Germany.  They  thought  we  shouldn't  go  into  the  war.  And  I  can  see 
how  it  came  about;  no  more  than  natural  that  it  should  come  about. 

But  they  weren't  as  well  read  on  what  was  going  on.  They  were  thinking 


of •  the  Germany  that  they  left,  more  than  the  Germany  that  we  were 
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fighting.  That  was  where  part  of  the  unpopularity  of  it  came  about 
in  World  War  I.  We  weren’t  as  well  informed.  And,  of  course,  you 
have  got  to  realize  that  (I  told  Mr.  Sterling  tonight)  when  you 
listen  to  Walter  Cronkite  you  get,  to  me,  too  many  of  Walter  Cronk- 
ite’s  ideas.  When  you  read  the  newspaper — some  newspapers  are  worse 
than  others — you  get  too  many  of  their  ideas.  You  just  don’t  get 
the  news;  you  get  too  many  of  their  ideas  in  the  news.  It  is  no 
different  than  it  was  then.  You  not  only  got  the  news,  but  you  got  a 
lot  of  propaganda  pumped  into  you,  as  well  as  news.  That's  nothing 
new.  Not  only  did  you  get  it  from  the  newspapers.  For  instance,  he 
asked  me  why  I  was  a  bull-moo ser.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  one  reason 
why;  I  don’t  know  whether  any  of  you  ever  hear  of  Ida  M.  Tarbell  and 
McClure’s  Magazine?  Anybody  old  enough  to  know  McClure’s?  Nobody. 
All  kids.  (laugh)  Well,  they  published  a  magazine  long  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  called  McClure's  Magazine.  It  was  a  good  maga¬ 
zine,  and,  like  magazines  today,  it  had  political  articles.  Ida 
Tarbell  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

I  was  the  young  man,  yourg  boy  rather,  and  I  devoured  them  word  for 
word.  She  chastised  the  Standard  Oil  Company  tooth  and  toe  nail  up¬ 
hill  down.  Now  Standard  Oil,  there  is  no  question,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  oil  industry  had  these  refineries.  It  wasn't  only  the  re¬ 
fineries,  it  was  all  the  railroads  more  or  less  too.  We  didn’t  have 
any  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  the  railroads  made  their  own 
rates,  and  they  made  individual  rates  for  individual  people.  So, 
one  of  the  ways  Standard  Oil  got  their  start,  they  guaranteed  the 
railroads  so  much  business  if  they  give  them  a  better  rate  than  the 
competitors.  No  question  about  it;  they  gave  them  a  better  rate. 
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Nov  they're  doing  the  same  thing  today  as  a  matter  of  policy.  We 
have  gone  back  to  it  today,  but  it  is  good  Governmental  policy  today. 
We're  actually  doing  it.  We're  getting  train  loads  of  corn,  going 
to  the  Gulf,  and  going  to  the  coast,  and  we're  making  them  special 
rates.  But  it  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  me,  and  I  though:  Standard 
Oil  was  top  of  all  the  bad  things  that  was  in  the  world  to  me  at  that 
time.  I  got  some  stock  in  it  today.  (laugh)  It's  not  bad  stock  to 
have.  I'll  tell  you.  (laughter)  I  don't  think  they're  doing  such  a 
bad  job,  and  I  don't  think  they  have  gobbled  up  all  the  world  oil 
wise.  There  is  more  competition  today  than  there  ever  was  in  the  oil 
business.  You  all  know  this;  they  didn't  gobble  it  all  up.  But, 
according  to  the  thought  then,  the  steel  industry  that  Judge  Gary 
founded,  the  United  States  Steel  ...  we  were  told  by  Bryan  that 
we're  going  to  have  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  every  spool  of  barb 
wire  we  bought.  They  were  just  going  to  make  all  the  steel,  and  they 
were  just  going  to  tell  us  what  we  had  to  pay,  and  we  were  going  to 
pay  it.  Well,  United  States  Steel  was  a  big  steel  company  in  those 
days;  it's  certainly  a  long  ways  from  dominating  the  steel  industry 
today.  Today  it  has  got  all  the  competition  it  wants,  and  more  too. 

It  still  might  be  the  biggest,  but  that  is  about  all  you  can  say.  It 
does  not  dominate  the  industry  today.  But,  Ida  M.  Tarbell  wrote  this 
article  in  scare  headlines;  if  you  could  get  a  hold  of  that  article, 
you  ought  to  read  it,  just  as  a  matter  of  interest.  I  don't  know 
where  you  could  get  it,  maybe  some  of  these  libraries  have  this  old 
McClure's  Magazine  with  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  Standard  Oil  Company.  Listen, 
I  gave  you  lots  more  ideas  of  my  own  that  I've  ever  should  have. 
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MR .  STERLING :  Are  there  any  other  quick  questions,  ve  don't  want  to 
wear  out  Mr.  Frazer. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh,  you  ain't  wearing  me  down,  by  any  means. 

STUDENT :  Mr.  Frazer,  you  mentioned  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  here  in  Joliet, 
was  it  quite  strong,  and  did  it  cause  much  trouble  or  terror  around 
here? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  it  was  quite  strong.  I  wouldn't  say  that  it  caused 
too  much  trouble;  they  had  a  lot  of  fun  running  around.  (laugh)  I 
don't  know  if  they  did  very  much.  They  had  one  election  of  1924. 

They  come  pret'near  electing  a  sheriff  in  Will  County,  and  they  did 
cause  some  trouble,  yes.  Of  course. 

STUDENT:  Did  they  burn  the  Cross  here? 

MR.  FRAZER:  What? 

STUDENT :  Did  they  burn  the  Cross  here? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  they  didn't  do  much  except  when  they  called,  what 
did  they  call  them,  a  conflab,  a  conclave  or  something.  They  would 
hold  a  gathering  and  set  up  a  cross  and  spray  kerosene  on  it  and  burn 
it,  but  that  was  about  all.  They  didn't  go  and  burn  them  on  people's 
lawns  and  such  things.  When  they  would  have  meetings,  a  gathering — 
they  had  some  real  big  gatherings — they  set  up  crosses  and  burn  them, 
yes. 

STUDENT :  In  a  book  we  have  to  read  here  in  History  class,  it  mentions 

the  Sedition  Act  of  1918  and  also  mentions  that  many  thousands  of 
aliens  or  Revolutionaries  they  called  them,  were  thrown  in  jail  with- 
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out  any  hearings  or  any  charges ,  I  believe  during  the  1900 ’ s .  The 
Sedition  Act  of  1918,  I  just  wondered  if  in  this  period  of  time  it 
caused  a  lot  of  .  .  .  well,  did  it  just  about  to  completely  do  away 
with  free  speech?  I  wondered  if  it  was  a  pr-etty  prevalent  feeling 
or  if  it  was  just  among  the  liberals  who  thought  they  were  being  per¬ 
secuted? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  I  don't  know  if  I'm  prepared  to  make  any  remarks 
on  that.  They  did  that  I  think  actually  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  war  they  picked  them,  up,  I  don't  know  that  many  people  ever 
thought  on  it.  I  can't  remember  that  I  have  ever  heard  anybody  talk 
about  it  being  a  restraint  on  free  speech. 

STUDENT :  They  mentioned  it  in  a  book  in  the  context  that  people  were 

thrown  in  jail,  and  when  even  their  friends  inquired  about  them,  they 
were  also  jailed.  Well,  it  was  in  this  context  they  brought  it  up 
in. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  it  was,  it  was  pretty  husji?  hush,  that's  all  I 
can  say.  I  can't  remember  very  much  about  it.  I  can  remember  that 
some  were  arrested,  but  it  wasn't  very  widespread,  I  don't  think. 

STUDENT :  There  wasn't  any  big  feeling  then  about  repression  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that? 

MR .  FRAZER :  No ,  I  don ' t  think  so ;  I  would  say  not .  No ,  I  don ' t 
think  that  there  was  any  big  feeling  about  it. 


STUDENT :  Well,  this  country  being  rural,  probably  .  . 
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MR .  FRAZER :  Yes. 

STUDENT :  I  don’t  know,  when  you  are  out  in  your  own  little  plot 

there,  you're  more  concerned  about  your  own  living  and  the  weather  and 
the  rain  and  everything  else,  rather  than  .  .  . 

MR ♦  FRAZER :  That's  right,  where  you  say  what  you  wanted  to  say. 

STUDENT :  Vbat  did  you  think  about  the  changing  morals  in  the  1920 's. 

MR .  FRAZER :  What  did  she  say? 

MR .  STERLING :  What  did  you  think  of  the  changing  morals  in  the 
1920's?  (laugh) 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well,  (laugh)  I  don't  .  .  .  there  might  have  been  a  little 
more  liberalism,  (laugh)  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way.  I  had  three 
girls  that  were  young  in  the  20' s,  and  I  can't  see  it.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  I  don't  know  as  the  morals  are  so  much  different  to¬ 
day,  than  when  I  was  a  boy.  Lot  of  people  won't  agree  with  that 
statement,  I  know,  I  could  get  into  a  lot  of  arguments  about  it  when 
I  make  that  statement.  They  are  supposed  to  be  a  lot  worse  today,  am 
I  right?  I  ain't  so  sure  that  that's  right  myself.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I'm  kind  of  an  optimist.  I  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  old 
world.  I  think  it  is  going  to  keep  on  being  a  pretty  good  little  world, 
and  most  of  the  people  that's  in  it  are  pretty  good  people.  I  think 
people  today — I  think  there's  no  question — they're  more  open  with  their 
indiscretions,  (laugh)  When  I  was  a  boy  ...  I  didn't  say  that  to 
make  you  laugh.  (laugh)  I  think  that,  in  all  seriousness,  I  think 
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they’re  more  open.  But,  I  don’t  know  that  there  are  anymore  indis¬ 
cretions  going  on  today  than  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  Somebody 
over  there. 

STUDENT :  In  that  case,  was  there  much  open  verbal  controversy  in  the 

early  1920 ’s  about  the  increase  of  openness  Did  the  clothing  styles 
change  especially  in  the  early  1920 's  when  your  daughters  were  that 
age?  Did  it  bother  you  that  the  styles  your  daughters  were  wearing 
were  different  from  what  their  mother  wore? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh,  I  don’t  think  it  did.  Of  course,  my  wife,  when  we 
got  married,  she  had  one  of  these  dresses  that  trailed  the  floor.  Now 
the  girls,  I  guess,  wear  them  to  get  married,  but  that’s  the  only  time, 
(laugh)  But,  the  automobile  of  course,  made  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  The  gals  couldn’t  drive  the  car.  The  gals  wanted  to  drive 
the  car,  and  they  couldn’t  drive  it  very  well  with  their  feet  tangled 
up  in  their  long  skirts.  I  think  that's  part  of  it.  I  don't  know  .  .  . 
that’s  my  own  opinion.  I  never  worried  very  much  about  it,  and  I  don’t 
think  that  that's  got  very  much  to  do  with  it,  myself.  Back,  I 
won’t  give  you  his  exact  language,  but  I  had  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine,  who's  dead  now,  say  then  it  didn’t  make  a  bit  of  difference 
(laugh)  the  length  of  the  skirts.  (laugh)  Maybe  we  shouldn't  talk 
politics,  or  maybe  we  should  .  .  .  (laugh) 

STUDENT :  Now  the  time  you  were  courting  your  wife,  was  there  any  sort 

of  set  pattern  that  a  young  man  was  expected  to  go  through  before  he 


could  propose? 
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MR .  FRAZER :  Did.  what? 

STUDENT :  Was  there  any  sort  of  set  pattern  that  a  young  man  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  through  before  he  could  propose?  Did  you  have  to  meet 
with  the  family,  or  did  you  just  sort  of  propose?  (laugh) 

MR .  FRAZER :  No,  it  wasn't  a  big  set  pattern.  I  guess  every  couple 
did  it  their  own  way.  (laugh)  Yah,  Yah,  there  wasn't  any  set  pattern 
to  it.  It's  just  a  matter  of  boy  liked  girl,  and  girl  liked  boy, 

(laugh)  same  as  today.  Oh,  possibly  the  only  difference  was,  we 
were  a  bit  more,  (this  may  be  my  own  observation)  we  were  more  rural 
by  far,  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  we  probably  didn't  have  as  many  young 
marriages.  I  was  over  twenty-two  when  I  got  married,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  young  folks  were  twenty-one,  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty- 
four,  and  twenty-five,  a  lot  of  them.  Possibly,  if  there's  any 
difference,  they  got  married  at  a  little  later  date.  If  you  was  going 
to  be  a  farmer,  there  was  about  so  much  money  to  get  started,  and  you 
had  to  accumulate  that  money.  You  thought  you  had  to.  Some  of  them 
started  on  a  dollar  and  no  more,  but  most  of  them  tried  to  accumulate  at 
least  a  few  hundred  dollars;  and  it  took  a  little  while  to  do  that.  So, 
you  were  at  a  little  more  age;  so  maybe  your  marriage  started  out  on 
a  littler  solider  foundation.  Our  divorce  rate  is  caused  possibly 
by  this  (this  is  my  own  thought,  and  I  may  be  right)  but  we  have  got 
too  many  people  that  shouldn't  have  got  married  in  the  first  place. 
Possibly  that's  the  trouble,  they  were  too  young.  They  were  too 
immature;  too  many  kids  getting  married  when  they  shouldn't  have. 

Maybe  I'm  wrong  about  this,  so  don't  start  arguing  with  me.  I'm 
willing  to  plead  guilty  to  being  wrong.  v 
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STUDENT :  You  said  there  were  only  three  cars,  did  you  have  trouble 

getting  gasoline  for  your  car? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh  no,  you  didn't  get  it  everywhere.  I'll  tell  you  where 

we  used  to  get  a  lot  of  it.  Grocery  stores  used  to  keep  it  at  first. 

And  then  we  used  to  go  up  to  a  place  Standard  Oil  used  to  have  on 
East  Cass  Street.  Boy,  after  they  got  a  lot  of  cars,  everybody  used 
to  go  up  there  and  buy  it  wholesale.  They  used  to  be  busier  than  all 
scratch  up  there.  We  used  to  get  buckets,  and  you  used  to  have  to 
pull  the  seat  up-  and  put  it  in  the  tank  under  the  seat  because  you 
didn't  have  any  suction,  you  know.  It  went  down  in  the  carburetor 
by  gravity.  You  pulled  your  seat  up,  and  the  tank  was  underneath 
there.  You  took  the  cover  off,  and  brought  it  out  in  buckets  and  poured 
it  in  there.  You  didn't  buy  it  everywhere,  but  you  didn't  have  too 
much  trouble  even  from  the  start.  Maybe  I  knew  where  to  go  get  it. 
(laughter)  But,  I  didn't  have  too  much  trouble.  We  had  more  trouble, 

I  would  say,  probably  just  before  we  got  into  World  War  I.  I  think 
the  consumption  outstripped  the  demand  and  the  quality  of  gasoline  got 
awful  poor.  They  put  out  some  substitutes.  I  remember  I  got  some 
of  that  once;  boy  when  the  clouds  went  over  the  moon,  you  had  to  get 
out  and  readjust  your  carburetor.  We  did  have  quite  a  bit  of  little 
trouble  getting  good  gasoline  for  a  while.  But  after  World  War  I 
was  over,  production  got  up,  and  they  got  to  making  gasoline  in 
quantities  enough.  But  there  was  one  time  that  we  did  have  trouble 
everybody  getting  good  enough  gasoline.  That's  when  they  found  out. 
about  this  lead  we're  getting  cussed  about  today,  you  know,  polluting 

w 

the  air  and  all  this  other  stuff.  But  that  was  the  salvation  of  motor- 
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men  when  they  put  it  in.  Some  of  these  things  are  are  very  bad  today, 
weren't  so  bad  when  they  originally  were  thought  up.  That  was  the 
salvation  of  motoring  putting  lead  in  gasoline  to  stop  it  from  knocking. 

MR ■  STERLING :  Well,  (laugh)  There's  a  lull  in  the  conversation. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Anybody  else? 

STUDENT :  Did  you  ever  do  much  traveling? 

MR.  FRAZER:  Me? 

STUDENT:  Yes. 

MR .  FRAZER :  Oh,  I  have  not  been  a  very  big  traveler.  No,  I  can't 
say  as  I  ever  went  around  too  much.  A  little. 

STUDENT :  Have  you  been  out  West? 

MR .  FRAZER :  No,  no,  never  been  West  of  the  Mississippi  River.  No, 
been  East  a  little,  East,  but  never  around  the  West.  I  have  never 
been  a  very  big  traveler . 

STUDENT :  Have  you  ever  flown? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Yes,  yes,  I've  flown.  Know  the  beauties  of  flying,  I 
enjoy  it.  I'm  scared  to  go  up.  They  had  a  time  getting  me  flying 
first.  My  daughter  persuaded  me  to  take  a  trip.  We  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  then  we  went  to  Richmond,  and  hired  a  car  and  went  to 
Williamsburg,  and  Yorktown,  and  back  to  Fredricksburg,  and  back  to 


Washington,  and  flew  back  home  to  O' Hare.  I've  flown,  I  fly  to  Pitts- 
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bur^i  every  year,  and  that’s  nothing.  I  fly  down  to  my  daughter’s. 

And  I  went  to  see  a  cousin,  a  distant  cousin  I've  never  met  in  Washing 
ton,  and  had  to  fly  to  Baltimore,  and  then  take  a  bus  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  took  thirty-seven  minutes  to  fly  to  Washington  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  It *'s  fun.  I  enjoy  it.  I  enjoy  flying. 

STUDENT :  Did  you  ever  have  a  desire  to  see  the  Grand  Canyon? 

MR .  FRAZER :  Well  yes,  I  would  kind  of  like  to  see  it.  Yes,  I  should 
have  went  when  I  was  younger  and  could  have  walked  around  and  so 
forth.  But  what  I  more  regret  was  I  didn't  go  and  see  some  of  those 
historical  sites  that  Europe  has  got  to  show  me,  and  Mexico.  I 
would  like  to  go  down  and  see  the  Incas’  sites.  It  was  on  the  radio 
and  TV  last  night,  those  of  you  that  saw  it,  and  I  would  rather  go  to 
see  that.  Now  it  is  pretty  late.  I  can't  walk  good  enough  .  .  . 

Well  folks,  I  enjoyed  talking  to  you.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have 
added  anything  to  your  knowledge.  I  hope  you  enjoyed  that  I  come;  any 
how  I  have  enjoyed  myself. 

APPLAUSE 

MR .  STERLING :  Thank  you  very  much.  It  has  been  a  very  informative 


evening . 
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